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TO WILLIAM BOLITHO 
Dear William ^ — 

This play was meant for jou anyhow ^ and now 
that you are so suddenly dead, I dedicate it to your 
memory, because of all people you penetrated the 
most swiftly through the trappings and affectations 
of immediate success, and ^ your gentleness and 
strength and uncompromising inte^iy, made so 
much char for me that might have remained blurred 
and confused for ever if I had not been luc^ enough 
to ksiowyou. The loss of you as a friend is a per- 
sonal grief which Time will inevitably diminish 
tmtil it is only a little sadness, bid the loss of you 
as an artist cannot be measured, and if the world 
doesn't seek you out, and find you out, so much the 
worse for the world. It caift matter to you. 

Noel. 


1950. 
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The action of this play should be continuous 
and the changes of scene managed as quickly as 
possible, during which the Auditonum should 
remain in darkness 



SCENE I 


The scene is a company headquarters in a quiet section of the 
Front Line in the Spring of 1917. // is a roughly built 
shelter mtb a sloping corrugated fin roof There is an 
entrance up centre which leads round into the front 
french and a doorway left. At the back there is a 
sandbag wall reaching to within a few feet of the roof 
through this opening can be seen the higher wall of the 
back trench topped with mud and grass and a few old 
tinSf beyond this can be seen occasionally the fashes of 
guns far back. Every few moments during the whole 
scene there is the fare of a Verey light. 

It is about 8.30 in the evening, 

(Tilley, Shaw, Babe Robins and John Cavan 
have just finished dinner and as the Curtain rises Jenner, 
the hatmatii is serving them with mugs of coffee, 
Robert Tilley is a man of about thirty^ pleasant 
looking^ with certain authority as befits a Company 
Commander, Shaw is younger^ about twenty-si>:^ fat- 
iisb and good-humoured y and inclined to he raucous in 
Jollity, Babe Robins is ninefeeny nice and clean look- 
ingy his face which is ordinarily cbeerfif is now set and 
strained, John Cavan is about twenty-seven or 
twenty-eight. He is tally not remarkable looking in any 
wayy his face is rather pah and bis eyes look tired. He 
has had command of the Company for several months 
until a few weeks back, when Tilley reUtmed from 
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5CENE I 


/im iijttr Ung noiriti end took ertr front brr* 
Shaw u stafti on a hmk^ /(/?, wt!h ha hg! stack out 
in front of hm^ duckling ertr u enfj of tU **Dailj 
Meropj '* Tillet ts Sitting et tb heck of tU tdh 
smhfig John u sprain hd cn ih bunk^ ngit, end 
Babe Robiks ts at the tni of th tdle^ hmg oguinst 
e pjt wild supports tlf roof end sfmng into spat 
Jenveb^ bmnggwm coffts to Tillet and JoJiN» efftrs 
sort to Babe*) 

Jennea Coffee^ sir? 

Babe (focussing bs etuntm) * Er-^r— no thanb 
Jekner {ptrsuestctlj) * Nice and 'ot to-mght, sir 
Babe Ko thanb, Jtnntt I don^t mm aay, 
Jennea giu across to SttAW* 

Jhnneb Coffee, s « } 

Shaw (taking a mu£^ Thanb Pat m a couple of 
spooofiilj for me 
Jen\^b (doing so) Yes, sir 
JeNner^j off kft 

Shaw (bughirg^ God I This paper^s neb, so fiiU 
of plums K*s downright indigestible, 

Tolet What IS it ? The Mtrcstrj f 
Shaw Of counc I wouldn’t read anything else, 
not while Vm out here anyhow A hnle honest English 
fun goes it long way out here Have you read Lady 
Stagg‘Mortiincr*3 open letter to England ? Ii*5 called 
I gave my soil’’ 

Tillet And did she ? 

John Oh yes I was m the 0 T C with him for 
three months Whenever she came to visit the camp 
he used to lock himself in the latrine. They luted one 
another 
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SCENE I POST-MORTEM 

Tiixey (/<} Robins) : Want some port ? 

Babe : No thanks, Tilley. 

Shaw (Reading deUgbiedlj ) : “ Every woman of Eng- 
land should be proud and glad to give and give and 
give, even the flesh of her flesh and the blood of her 
blood ” 

Tilbet : And the tripe of her tripe. Sorry, John, 
Pd forgotten your father owns the bloody paper. 

John : Don’t rub it in. 

Shaw : One thing I will say about the it’s 

moral tone is sound and high, and it’s very right-minded 
about the war. It thinks war is evil all right, but 
necessary. And it’s absolutely beastly about the Ger- 
mans. It criticises them most severely. Who is the 
Mcrairfs War Correspondent, Cavan ? 

John : Damned if I know. 

Shaw : He seems to be a fine upstanding lad and 
observant. He’s actually noticed the way we aE go 
over the top cheering and shouting ‘'For God and 
Country.” 

John : Oh, dry up I (HI? iaifgbs, end getting helps 

himself to port) 

Shaw : You must have a nice talk to your father 
when you go home on leave. Tell him how we all 
kneel down and pray before an attack, you might take 
him a snapshot of it. 

Tiliey : The light’s not good enough. 

Shaw : He could use a time exposure, surely you’d 
be willing to wait a few minutes for God and the 
Merairy / 

Babe {suddenly ) : Has any word come from battalion 
headquarters, Tilley ? 

: Tilley: No. 
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SCENS I 


Babe : Tbtf'd let us kaow it oflcc, wouldn’t they, 
if — 

Tillet ' Periy will be back soon, be went to the 
M,0 to hive his hind seen to. He’ll know bow 
Arnutigc is 

Babe i Pcibaps they’ve tiken him down ( 

Tillet. Petbpi. Don’t worry 
Base (mw^) ■ I think I’ll go and write i letter to 
hii people, |ust to warn them. I don’t go on duty till 
nine. 

Tolet! Right Cheer up I 
Eabej Thanks, TlUey 
Babe gstr e<rf mitrshlj 

John : Do yon think they've taken him down ? 
Tam [thahnibs btaJ) . No, he couldn’t be moved. 
I doubt if he’ll last more than a few hours 
Shaw * Bloody awful luck I 

COBKRAL Macet nicri arJialuitJ 
Tom . Yes, Corporal hfacey ? 

COAPORAL* Mr Shaw, sir, please. 

Shaw (hekin^ tip) Yes ? 

Corporal : Carrying party just coming up with the 
R.H material, sir. 

Shaw (wwg and patting bit cn) All right. Fall in 

the working party I’ll come sttiight up 
Corporal Yes, sir 
Htjnlutiisndtxitj 

Tom Get things going as soon as you can, Shaw. 
rU be round presently 
Shaw; Right 

Hi pith up hu thctrst torch from the tnnk, putt on 
hit gm malk end tin bat and goes towards tit diorwaj 
Ferrt Lomas tnttrs Ht ts tbn and look: rmj 
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His band is bandaged, 

Shaw : Hallo I How’s the hand ? 

Perrt : Nothing much, thanks. 

Shaw: Cheerol 
Shaw goes out, 

Perrt fakes off bis helmet and mask and belt, 

Tilley : Well, what did he say ? 

Perrt : It’ll be all right in a day or so. He told me 
to rest it as much as possible, and gave me an anti- 
tetanus injection. 

Tilley : Good 1 You’re on the new machine gun 
emplacement, aren’t you ? 

]feRRY ; Yes. Pm going up at nine. 

Tilley : On your way you might take a look and see 
how number 8 platoon’s getting on with their bit of 
parapet. 

Perrt: All right, (CoZ/wg) Jenner — dinner please I 
Jenner {off)\ Coming, sir. 

Perry sits dom at the table, Tilley continues to 
nrite in his noie-book Jenner brings in a plafe of 
soip, puts it dom in front ^ Perry and exits. 

Perry {starting bis soup) : Armitage is dead. 

Tilley {lookingup) : '^en ? 

Perry : Just before I left the Aid Post. 

Tilley : I thought as much. It looked pretty 
hopeless. 

John: Poor kid! 

Perry: He’s well out of it. 

Tilley {guietlj ) : Shut up, Perry. 

John : Somebody’s got to tell him. 

Tilley : Tell who — ^Robins ? 

Perry: I think he knows. 

John : No. He’s waiting for news, he’s in his 
5 
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dug-out, rii tell him prcscntlj 
Tim tj a pause 

Tillet (wi/g) Well, if the Adjutant alls up, give 
me a shout Tve got to go through these bloody 
returns mih the Company Sergeant Major, 

JoiiM All nght, Bob 
Tsurt^cscut 

Jen’str re-en'ers a plait cf mat <srJ potatoes 
W exits siitb sk trfptj sss^ plate John ices n 
reading kts mgaitne Perry nses^ tahs Shaw’s 
Mercufj ” from his hunk W props ;/ up irtfreri cf 
hin on the tshle Then is stlme Peart reals c 
little then tbnm s the paper on ibefoor^ 

PzRRT (an^lj) Oh, Christ I 
John * Wbai’s up ? 

Perry That muck mates me sick I 
John {neanlj) What do« it matter ? 

Perry {bitterlj) ** I gave my son*” “ Women of 
England 1 ” God and Country ” Your father owns 
the blasted ng Why don’t you do something about it ? 
John {smtlmg) could I do ? 

Perry Tell him the truth for a change I 

John He knows— he’s not a fool I 

Perry You mean he’s an ambitious hypoente ? 

John Of coune 

Perry Do you like him at all f 

John No I admire him rather 

Perry What for? 

John For gettmg what he wants He's a good 
chmbcr 

Perry What docs your mother think about him ^ 
John I do wish you’d shut up, Perry There's no 
sense in working yourself up into rages* 
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Perrt : Tm sorry* It gets in tny mind and I can^t 
get it out — all that mealy mouthed ant being shoved 
down the people’s throats I 

John; The demand creates the supply, I think. 
The civilian public must enjoy its war ; and it also has 
to reconcile it with a strong sense of patriotism and a 
nice Christian God, It couldn’t do drat if it had the 
remotest suspicion of what really happens. 

Perry : Do you think it will ever Imow ? 

John ; I hope so, later on, much later, when It’s all 
over. 

Perry {ylohntJj ) : Never, never, never 1 They’ll 
never know whichever way it goes, victory or defeat. 
They’ll smarm it ail over with memorials and Rolls of 
Honour and Angels of Mons and it’ll look so noble and 
glorious in retrospea that they’ll ah start itching for 
another war, egged on by dear old gentlemen in dubs 
who wish they were twenty years younger, and news- 
paper owners and oily financiers, and the splendid 
women of England happy and proud to give their sons 
and husbands and lovers, and even their photographs. 
You see, there’ll be an outbreak of war literature in 
so many years, everyone will write war books and war 
plays and everyone will read them and see them and be 
vicariously thrilled by them, until one day someone 
will go too far and say something that’s really true and 
be flung into prison for blasphemy, immorality, lese 
majesty, unnatural vice, contempt of court, and 
atheism, then there’ll be a glorious religious revival 
and we’ll all be rushed across the Atlantic to conquer 
Ameria, comfortably upheld by Jesus and the Right ! 

John {laughing x Wonderful, Perry— simply wonder- 
ful I 
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PERai ' Doa't Uugh, I mean it. Stop ktighmg I 
John {mUrnn^ I caQ*t l^dp it 
Perry You're not really laughing anyhov— you’re 
asstckaslammside, 

John Not quite I don’t think poor old England 
IS as bad as all that 

pERRT * It isn’t poor old England particularly , it’s 
poor old Human Nature There isn’t a hope fof it 
anywhere, all this proves it 
John You’re wrong There arc a few moments 
among these war yean of higher value than any others* 
)U5t a few every cow and then 
Perrt Chnscian value, 1 suppose you 

mean ^ Qinstun forbearance, nobility of spirit, Lady 
Stagg-Mortimer 

John You know I don’t mean that 1 
Perry What do you mean then ? 

JojtN You should sec it quicker than L You’re a 
poet, aren’t you } 

Perry I was 
John Qiccr up, Perry I 

Perry I envy you, anyway You’ve got R damned 
philosophic outlook, that’s what you’ve got 
John Somebody must be learning somethmg from 
all this 

Perry Nobody's learning anythmg It's too big, 
too utterly futile 

John You aa't be sure Years and years and 
years ahead we may know 
Perry We may know 

John I didn’t mean ” we ” personally Tm laUng 
a God’s-eyc view 

Perry Are you happy on your cloud, watching Lids 
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like Armitage torn to pieces, screaming in bloody pain — 
will it gratify your omnipotence as God to see his 
mother’s face when she opens the telegram. He’s an 
only son, I believe. He had his twenty-first birthday 
last week when we were out of the line — we had a 
grand evening — you remember, you were there 

John : Yes, I was there. 

Perry : He wasn’t even killed in an attack or a raid, 
no glory, just stupid chance. 

John {qtdetlj) : Look here, Perry, IVe been here 
longer than you and Fm going to give you some 
advice whether you like it or not. You’re heading for 
a smash. Perhaps because you’ve got more tempera- 
ment than I, or more imagination, or less control, but 
whatever it is, shut it off, keep it down, crush it I We 
can none of us afford a personal view out here, we’re not 
strong enough — no one is strong enough. There’s 
just a limited number of things we can bear to think 
about, sleep, warmth, food, drink, self preservation, no 
more — ^no more than that. 

Perry : Voluntary reversion to ammalism. 

John : Not voluntary, compulsory. 

Perry : Aren’t you touched by it any more ? Not 
now, I don’t mean now when everything’s compara- 
tively quiet, but when we’re in the thick of it, flounder- 
ing through mud in an attack, treading on men’s faces, 
some of them not dead, with the bloody din of the 
barrage in our ears, and thin human screams cutting 
through it — quite clearly like penny whistles in a 
thunderstorm 

John : Fm all right then— too much to do, no time. 

Perry : What about when it’s over and we &Ii back 
sometimes, back over that idiotic ground, having to go 
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SCENE I 


quickly^ not heating people groaning or crying for 
\ratci— when we flop down la a dug-out, safe, for the 
moment, time to thmk then, isn’t there— can you help 
thinking then ? 

Hi rats this crJ sUndj ertr Joiin*s iunk 
John , I believe something will come out of it— 
something must, when those who do get through go 
back home, they’ll be strong enough to count somehow 
Perrt Not they The) ’ll sUp back into their 

smug illusions, England will nuke it hot for them if 
they don’t Remember we’re a Chnstian countty. 
John Tm waiting, treading water, waiting to sec 
Perry You’ll probably be blown to pieces if you 
wait long enough Then you’ll never sec 
John Tm not so sure. I have a feelmg that one 
might see the whole busmess )ust for a second before 
one dies Like gomg under an anxsthctic, cverythmg 
becomes blurred and enormous and then suddenly 
dears, ;u5t for the faction of a faction of a moment 
Perhaps that mfimtcsimal moment is u hat we’re all 
waiting foe really 

Perry Well, m that case the war is 

highly to be commended, it’s providmg thousands of 
your infinitesimal moments per day per person. Very 
comforting ! 

John Just as comforting as anything else. Time is 
very interesting Nobody has found out much about 
It, perhaps there isn’t any, perhaps it’s just a ctrde and 
Past and Future arc the same. Funny if the cunent got 
switched and we all started remembering twenty years 
hence and looking forward to last Tuesday 
Perry God forbid that I should ever look forward 
to any of the last Tuesdays Tvc lived through 
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John : What’s your particular Devil? 

Perrv : God, I think 

Babe Robiks tmts in. Hi looks at Peert 
anxiously. 

Babe : Perry I 

Perrt: Yes? 

Babe; What’s happened about Armitage? Have 
they taken him doOT yet ? 

{after a slight pause) ; No, Babe— it v?ouldtft 
be any use — he’s dead, 

B.iBE : Oh, I see, 

Tkere is a sihnce. Babe stands qidte still. 

Perry {as^^ka^ardlj ) : Don’t vrorry about him, kid, he 
didn’t have much pain, he tos unconsdous, (He 
shoots a bitter look at John and sajs more loudly Un- 
consdous I 

Perry out abrtpfij. 

Babe sits down bj the fable. 

Babe {breaking the silence^ dullj) ; Fd just vrrittea to 
his mother saying he’d been pretty badly hit. She’s — 
she’s a^liy nice, they live in Somerset. 

John (rising) : If I were you I’d have a spot of 
whisky. {He goes to the table and pours some vbis^ into a 
mug and gives it to bimi] 

Babe {taking it)\ Thanks awfully. (Hr ^dps it 
down) 

Jenner comes k and piles all the dinner things on to 
a traj) 

jENiVER (to Babe) : Shall I have a cup of tea ready for 
you, sir, when you come off duty ? 

Babe doesrdt answer. John speaks quickly. 

John ; Very good idea ! I’d like a cup now, can 
you hurry it along, Jenner ? 
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Jenifer j Yes, sir 

im %tib tk trty 

JoitN piifs hs arrt rvtfffJ Babe’s 

sbouldfrs B4BE M j/j// for a mor:ent, ffsilj 
hmstlf find n alh atr to tt( btfnk^ Itfo^ 
DiBE {mjttsdtij) Don't say an;^hing to tne, 
you ? I don't vrant to blub and make a fool of myself 
You see we were at Sandhurst together and school# 
we Vc been together all along, for years really I shall 
miss him— very much--{Htf van brt^ tt 
tathni) 

John [prsciKcHj) Look here, old chap, you'd 
better stay here quietly for a little I don't go on until 
midnight, we’ll )ust swap duties I’ll take over your 
covering party now, and you can do my tour fot me at 
twelve Ibatll give you time to steady yourself a bic 
Babe Thaub ever so much, it's awfully decent of 
you 

Hi fumbles /» ks pocket fir a a^areife John 
basijlj bunds km a tm from the table Babe hihis one 
^d puffs at ts John puts on bs belt end gas mnsk 
ondhat 

John Lend me your torch, will you? I think 
Shaw's pinched mine 

Babe (gwmg tt to km jw/i a skgbt smile) * Here 
John Thanb Cheero 

As bets about to go out he meets Tillet roming in 
Hi speaks quiet Ij 

Look here, points to Babe)— he’s a btt 

knocked out over Armitagc, if youVe no objection I'll 
do his covering party He’ll go on ioi me later 
Tiuet That’s all nght 
John Thaab 
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Tilley sifs af the fable, and bringing a pile of loose 
papers out of his pocket, proceeds to check them through 
with a pencil He glances over at Babe once or tn*ice. 

Tilley : There’s some port left in the bottle. Babe, 
d’yoL want a drop ? 

Babe: No thanks, Tilley. 

Perry re-enters and begins to pi/t on bis belt, gas 
mask, etc* He looks at bis watch* 

Perry : I make it five to nine — ^is that right ? 

Tilley {looking at him) : Yes. Try and get that 
emplacement done to-night. I want to avoid any 
work on it in the daylight. 

Perry : If it only stays quiet the way it has the last 
three nights, and that machine-gun from the sunken 
road doesn't start pooping at us — ^we'H get through it in 
a few hours. 

Tilley: Right, Fll be along later. 

There is a sudden outbreak of machine-g:m fire, 
several bullets whistle over tbs top of the shelter* 

(Jumping to his feet) Blast! They’ve spotted the 
wiring party. 

There is another burst of fre — Tilley and Perry 
stand listening* 

Perry : They must have got them in that fiare. 

Tilley : PH go and have a look. 

Th^' both move towards the entrance. Corporal 
Macey dashes in. 

Corporal : Mr. Cavan been 'it, sir, got him just as ’e 
was getting out of the trench. 

Tilley : Anyone else hit ? 

Corporal: No, sir. 

Tilley t Bring IMr. Cavan in here, quick I 

Corporal: Yes, sir. 
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Hfgse: fl/ 

Jenner wiib acupef Ha 

Tiuet* Jenner I 
Jekner Yes, sir ? 

TtLLEY Get the sttetchcr-bearefS I 
Jenner Yes, sir. 

U$ puts fk cup of ttacn th fuilt unJrusbssoJf* 
Perrt mmJ papers and miasms ?/ th 

hunk daunt tags end rtahs a pdhnf from a peck that ts 
Ijmg mar}y T»*a Men canj tn JoiiN and It^ bm on 
tk hunk jumps to bisftt 

BAEE(;M/j5f) What’s happened? What’s happened? 
Tulet » Quiet-“gct some \ratcr— quickly 1 

He stands looking at John cmfullj B^e 
burrtes over utA a mug cf water Yillet takes sf 
from htssy and kneeling <fe»7T, hossis John’s head up a 
little and farces some water hetneen bu bps Perrt 
stands a Istik off waicbsngy bs lards are tn^ttching 
nervottslj 

Babe (pmtsng into sohs) It’s my fault 1 It’s my 
fault I He xras doing my duty for me, it ought to have 
been me Oh Christ 1 It ought to have been me I 
{He crumples up against tb table ) 

Tillet* Shut up— for God’s sake be quiet I 
John {opens his ejes and sndes, speabng painfully) x 
ril know now, Perry— Pm right, I bet you Pm right— 

Pll know— Pii know 

Two Stretcher-Bearers com sn as tie Light 
fades out and there « complete darkness and silence 
except for At distant rumbling of gens 


End op Scene I 


SCENE n 


Sir James Cavak’s bouse in Kent, If is a spring evenings 
about nine o*clock in the jeer 1 930. The scent is Ladt 
Cavan’s bedroom. It is a comfertahk and charmingly 
fumishtd room, and fkt vien* from fbt nindon^ is mc^d- 
perA, Yirst, hn> rsoodtd bills, then tbs Ejomnej 
Marshes, and beyond them, the sea. 

Lady Qvan is seated by the tindoiy at a bridge 
table playing Canfeld Patience, She is a graceful 
looking old lady. The tndlight is fading rapidly, and 
every nonr and then she pauses in her game to look out at 
the distant lights coming to life along the coast, When 
the acrtaln has been ip for a f err moments John malks 
quietly into the room. He is in uniform and looks 
exactly as be did in the preceding scene. As he comes in, 
there seems to be a distant rumble of gtms a long nay off, 
and the suggestion of a Vtrty fare shining briefly and 
dying awey. He stands by the table opposite to Lady 
Q.VAN. She sees him erJ puts doiun tbs pack of cards 
slowly. 

Lady C. {in a whisper) : Jobnnie ! 

John : Hullo, mother ! 

Lady C : I daren’t speak loudly or move, you might 
disappear. 

John ; I vron’t disappear. Tve only just come. 

Lady Cavan holds out her arms, John comes 
round the table and kneels on the floor by her chair. She 
holds him tightly and very still, 
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Lady C * It can^t be a dfciin, Tm wide awalce 
JOFDi ; I don't believe Tve quite got away yet really 
1 can still hear the guns (Htf suidsnlj hnis W ebtehs 
tis jtoridib ) Oh God 1 

Lady C [nktspmn^i Docs it hurt tcrnbly, my 
darling? 

JoiiN ; Just a bit— Jtll pass oft 
Lady C Keep very still for a minute 
John Darling Mum 1 

Lady C Will it matter if I turn on the reading 
lamp? It’s so dark and I do vraat to see you 
John makts a Mottmmf 
Don't move 1 can do u with my left hand 
Shf mtchts on a mcllkFnp m tht tMt 
There I That^s better I 

John Much better (H? fAppU a httk ) 

Lady C Ate you uncomfortable ? 

John A little bit 

Lady C ITI leave go of you if you promise not to 
go away again^ without warning me, 

John I promise (H? bsSis btr ) 

JOHNg^/j* Up cudsJtJ opposite to her at the tahk 
Good old Gmficld ! (Hr puts hs band across the table 
tabs hers ) 

Lady C I got it out yesterday 
John Without cheating ? 

Lady C (sbahfi^ her head) No 
John out of the n-mdoai) How lovely and 
quiet It IS I 

Lady C {tn a strmed voice) Oh darling I You 

weren't in very great pim were you, when 

John No — hardly any at all 

Lady C They $iid you couldn’t have been bcausc 
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it was all over so quickly, but I wasn’t sure* 

John : Don’t let’s think about that. 

Lady C. : A little of course, like just now, that can’t 
be helped. {Sbs suddtidj cmmpks on to tbs table ndib her 
head in her arms) 

John {stroklngbsrbak) : Mum — don’t — ^please, don’t I 

Lady C. (Jjrohnlj ) ; I’m a silly old fool, wasting 
precious time 

John : It doesn’t matter about time, really it doesn’t 
— don’t cry ! 

Lady C. ; Fm not crying, it’s something inside 
twisting horribly like it did years ago when — ^when — 
couldn’t cry then, I tried to because I thought it would 
be a relief, but it was no use, I couldn’t, not for ages, and 
then only over stupid trivial things. {She raises her 
bead and sits back in her chair) Oh Johnnie — how 
dreadfolly tired you look I 

John : Y7e all look tired I’m afraid. 

Lady C : Why didn’t you come sooner ? 

John {surprised) : Sooner ? I wasn’t hit until a few 
minutes ago. 

Lady C. : Thirteen years ago. 

John ^^onderin £) : Oh I 

Lady C. : Didn’t you know ? 

John : I thought you looked a little older, I wondered 
why. 

Lady C. : I nearly died last year. I’m glad I didn’t 
now, although I was sorry then. I should have missed 
you. 

John {stricken) : Oh hlum, that would have been 
unbearable. (Hr clutches her band aiain) 

Lady C. : We’d have found each other somehow. 

John : Thirteen years — then—it’s— it’s 
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Lady C 1930 

John : Ho\^ fnimy that sounds I I iroiidcr where 
IVc been I 

Ladt C Can't you remember? 

John No — not a thing — I just swapped duties with 
Babe beause he was so upset over Armitagc, I hopped 
over the parapet with the covering party It was all 
pretty quiet, then there was a flare and a lot of row 
suddenly, and I fell down and couldn't get up— I 
temember Perry looking at me though, |ust for a second, 
that was later, I was m the shelter agaia—hc’s there 
now— I can see him now— Perry 

Ladt C both hs kj^M) No, no, diilmg — 

not yet—stay a little longer— not yet— please, please, 
please — (H;r voia hrtah ) 

John \^U n^turallj) All right, darling — don’t fuss 

Ladt C I won't ask any qnestiom-^on’i try to 
remember anything— ask me things and fll answer, 
ordicaty things , there have been ticmcndous charges 
everywhere, London ^ooks quite different, you shouW 
see Regent Street, and Park line, and you can telephone 
to Amcnca quite easily, your father docs it ffora his 
office every day— jost as though he were speaking to the 
next foo m - — ■ 

JoiEN Father— where is he ? 

Ladt C In London. He comes down for week- 
ends 

John Still the Mtraaj f 

LadtC Yes 

John Oh God I 

Lady C A milhon copies a day, 1 believe* 

John Is he |ust the same ? 

Lady C He's fatter 
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John : And is he still — I mean — still going on like 
he used to ? 

Lady C. : Yes, It^s Viola Blake at the moment, 

John : Who’s she? 

Lady C. : A film actress, very pretty and quite civil, 
she pronounces it Viola. 

John : Sounds like a shaving stick 1 

Lady C. : They all came down here one day, a huge 
party of them with cameras and things and she acted ^1 
over the garden with a bright yellow face. 

* Tb^ both laugh a littk, 

John t Did you mind? 

Lady C. : No, I rather enjoyed it. 

Tkrc is a pattse for a moment, 

John {quietly) : What’s happened to Monica ? 

Lady C. {^iftlj)* Monica’s married, Harriet’s 
married, too, quite a nice little man called Stokes ; he^s 
a writer. Of course he’s completely under her thumb, 
she was always domineering, even when you were 
children, wasn'^t she ? 

John {thoughtfully) : Yes. 

Lady C. : And she’s become a Qmstian Scientist, 
it’s made her a trifle hard I think, but she seems very 
pleased with it. They have a child, poor little thing 1 

John: How old is Harriet ? 

Lady C, : Forty-two. 

John: Then I must be forty ? 

Lady C. : No, darling, no, you’re not. Don’t 
think about that. 

John {patting her band) : Don’t be frightened — ^go on 
talkmg 1 You said Monica was married. 

Lady C. : Yes, she married very well. 

John : Who ? 
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LadyC" Bertie Qiellcrton 
John* Oh! 

Tbmtsapause 
Is she happy ? 

Lady C ' I beltcve so I haven't seen her for years, 
except m the illustrated papers 
JoHM {putitngbs bad dowd^ I hope she’s happy I 
Lady C ^ Please don’t worry your head about her, 
dathng She seems to lead a lovely life, full of ciatc- 
ments and fun 

John I can't help worrying a hit You see I’m still 
in love with her, I Wen’t had time not to be 
Lady C [scdly) I sec 

John You never cared for her much, did you ? 
Lady C I tried to like her, Johnnie, for your sake 
John Yes, I knew that 

Lady C * I never thought she was worthy of you 
John All mothers think that, don’t they ? 

Lady C Perhaps they do 
John It’s inevitable, I expect A sort of |caIousy 
without meaning to be 
LadyC • I expect it IS 

John So she marned Bertie Qiellcrton. I don’t 
think I’ve ever seen him Is he nice ? 

Lady C He looks quite pleasant* 

John Was she upset when— thirteen years ago ? 
Lady C She wrote me a very sweet letter 
John I'm glad When did she marry ? 

Lady C 1920 
John Ten years ago ? 

Lady C Yes 

John It’s nice to think she waited a bit I want to 
see her awfully 
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Ladt C* : oil no — no. 

John ; Yes> mum, I must reaiiy, some time. Are 
they in lore still ? 

Labt C. : I suppose so. They go to the Opera 
together, in the Tatler. {Sk travs an^qy,) 

John (mpulsivelj ) ; Fm sorry, dearest. We won’t 
talk about her any more. 

Ladt C. : You’re right, I am jealous, really. You 
see, you’re all Fve got, all Fve ever had. Harriet 
never counted as much as you did, and now, in this 
strange moment between life and death I want you all to 
myself, if I can’t have you quite all, don’t let me know, 
there’s a dear boy I {She tries to smile biit doesn^t succeed 
verj mil) 

John : I didn’t mean to hurt you. 

Lady C. : Don’t be silly. Of course you didn’t. 

John : I love you with all that’s best in me — always. 

He gets up and mndtrs about the room, Ladt 
Cavan Taiches him — be stops in front of a pictm, 

I remembered that picture the other day, quite 
suddenly, just before an attack, wasn’t it funny? I 
saw it as clearly as though someone had held it in front 
of my nose. 

L^y C. : You always liked it, even when you were 
tiny. 

John : It isn’t very good really, is it ? 

Lady C : Your Aunt Lilian painted it when she was 
a girl. I was brought up to think it very beautiful 
indeed. I suppose it is dreadfully amateurish. 

John : The sheep look a bit lop-sided. Apart from 
that, it’s all right. 

L\dy C : Sheep are very difficult. 

John picks ip a book from the tdbk by the bed, 
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JOFDC [kohng at tt tofJmn ^) : '' by 

Pciry Lomas— Pcny Lomas 1 

Ladt C (w;/g) Put It doTO, darling— don't open 
It— please put It down, {Sht cones over ^ takes tt Jren 
him) 

JoHJi* Is It new? 

Lady C Yes— it's only just published 

John* Perry 1 So he came through all right 

Lady C " He sent u to me, he said he thought you 
would have hted him to, Pvc got the letter somewhere, 
It’s a hitter hook and tcrubly sad 

John: War? 

Lady C’ Mostly It's caused a great sensation. 
Itere's a rumour that it’s gomg to be burnt publidy or 
something 

John Good God, why? 

Lady C ' They say because it's blasphemous and 
scdiuous and immoral and lots of other things. 

John * They ? 

Lady C The Press 
John * The Msrntry ? 

Lady C . Yes Pm afraid the Mircury started all the 
trouble. Alfred Borrow wrote a violent attack on the 
front page He's Gty Editor now and very important. 

John That slimy httle man who used to be Other’s 
secretary? 

Lady C : Yes 

John What did you think of it, mother ? 

I-ADY C : I could hardly bear it, but I tb^nk that was 
bcausc of you There arc hundreds of war books now, 
they^rc the fashion, perhaps it's a good thing for those 
who forget too easily 

John : But they can't bum Perry's book just bcausc 
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a tag like the Memtrj makes a stunt of attacking it 1 

Labt C. : The Mtrairfs very powerful. 

John : So he’s done it. He said somebody would. 
Give it to me, mother. I want to read it. 

Lady C, : No, no, don’t! What’s the use? 

John : I must see father. 

Lady C. : That wouldn’t do any good. He doesn’t 
care whether it’s good or bad. It’s just a scoop for the 
paper 

John; Please give it to me. 

Lady C. : Very well. 

John takes it and cpm it at random. 

John: I think I know it somehow. Where is 
Perry— in London ? 

Lady C. : Yes, {She smiles wistfully) You’re going 
to see him, too, I suppose ? 

John ; I must. I must see them all, Tve got to 
know what’s happening. 

Lady C, {pleading : I can tell you everything that’s 
happerdng if you’ll only stay here quietly with me. I 
can tell you better than they can 

John ; That’s why I came back— -to find out some- 
thing. 

Lady C. : There’s nothing, nothing worth finding 
out 

John : I must see for myself. 

Lady C. {holding him imploringly ) : Listen to me, John, 
Johnnie, my darling, look at me I There’s only one 
thing in the world worth finding, worth catching hold 
of, if only for a moment, and that’s here in this room 
between you and me. Don’t you understand, I don’t 
want you to be hurt any more. Stay, ask me anything, 
rU be able to answer, I know now, I’ll tear the truth out 
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of iftfimty for you^ even if I break my heart m doing it, 
only stay, don*! leave me 1 

John You don’t understand* There’s a fraction of 
a faction of a second when you have a chance of seeing 
everything for yourself if only you’re strong enough 
I must be strong enough* That’s why it all happened , 
that’s why Tm here, I must try, even if I fal, I must try. 
Let me go, darling, please 1 

Lady C No, no, no I 

John I won't go back finally without seeing you 
again 1 promise, I swear u* 

Lady C It isa*t that Go back now finally, say 
good-bye my own dearest and go, but don’t open your 
cyeS' — 

John {hoktJi^ ct her How much have you 

lost? 

Lady C Everything, but you* 

John Everything— everything you’ve ever be- 
lieved ? 

Lady C Yes Tm too old to find new creeds and 
the old ones are all gone, swept away I 

John God? 

Lady C Whose God ? There arc so many, and 
they're all so foolish 

John Life Force, Force for Good, something ? 

Lady C. Death Force, Force for Evil, Nothing, 
equal in futility f 

John You're denying what you said just now 
What of this that is here, between us ^ 

Lady C * A poor httk spark, fiickcrmg for an 
instant m Eternity What can that matter ? 

John : It docs matter, it docs, it must 

Lady C * Then stay, stay I There’s such a hltlc 
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time left, and Tm so lonely. 

John : Fll come back, but I must go now 

Lady C. {brokenly) : Please, please ! 

John {taking her in his arms and holding her close, her face 
is hidden in his coat — he speaks very gently) : Listen, Mum, 
you understand really. It’s just because you’re tired 
that you’re finding it hard to be brave. I felt like that 
often enough in the Line, the effort to be made seems 
too big for one’s strength, immense and frightening, but 
it isn’t too big actually once you start. You must steel 
your heart, darling, and let me go. I know about War 
— bitter and cruel knowledge, horror upon horror, 
stretched far beyond breaking point, the few moments 
of gallant beauty there, are not enough measured 
against the hideous ages of suffering 1 Now, I must 
know about Peace, I must know whether by losing so 
much we have gained anything at all, or whether it was 
just blind futility like Perry said it was, I must know 
whether the ones who came home have slipped back 
into the old illusions and are rotting there, smug in false 
security, blotting out memory with the flimsy mysticism 
of their threadbare Christian legend, or whether they’ve 
had the courage to remember clearly and strike out for 
something new — something different I I must know 
for myseS, it’s the urge inside me that’s carved this 
brief moment out of Time. You do understand, don’t 
you? 

Lady C. : Yes, dear. I understand. Come back 
once more, you promised 1 
John : I’ll come back. I swear it. 

They cling together and for a moment it seems as 
though they are illumined by the vivid unnatural light of a 
Verey fare* There is a faint rumbling of guns in the 
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iiiimt As iht fiart faJts Ladt Cwan 
spfoh 

L\dt C : Take care of yourself, my dearest dear I 
In the gathtmg darhiss^ John’s rsurts 
Jron her arJ disappears into tie sbadoiys. There w 
complete darkrjsjfor a mrjent^ then hnh^t retms to 
the gctrdtnwid then the room, Ladt Cavan ts seattdet 
tti table !y the wirdoif She holds a paek of cards n 
her Imdj end tbojtghtJullj places one on those Ijsrg on the 
tahk as the Lights Fade end 

The Cortun Falls 
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The Chellerlorfs bouse in Mount Street, Tbs scene is 
Monica^ s sitting-room. It is furnished in ^dte good 
ultra modem taste^ although tending slightly to 
exaggeration. 

When the curtain rises Monica is lying on the sofa 
attired in rather hh(arre pyjamas^ nhicb, in her tpoeb^ 
have taken the place of tea-gonns and negligees. She is 
reading Vogue f smoking and listening to a panatrope; 
one of the nen^ kind which has been set with twelve 
records and seems to show no signs of paging, jMonica 
is not exactly handsome^ nor pretty^ but somehow 
brilliant looking. She has the reputation of being witty 
and her parties are always successful, John is standing 
at the head of the sofa just behind ber^ she basnet seen him 
yet and ^es on reading. He comes slowly donm to the 
foot of the sofa. 

John: Hallo, Monica! 

Monica {looking up ) : My God 1 

John : Don’t be frightened, please ! 

Monica (^ide-yed^ staring at him ) : John ? 

John : Yes, Tve come back for a little, 

Monica {opening and shutting her eyes rapidly ) : I’m 
stark staring mad 1 

John (ponderingly ) : You have changed — tremen- 
dously I 

Monica : I suppose this is a dream ? 
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JoiDf* Not aia\jf »t leasts I doQ*t knou-, perBpi 
for you It IS I 

Monica * XHut else could it be ? 

JoitN^ Some sort of magic 

MovtcA {rdy^i) I don’t know whit to say quite 

John Arc you pleased to see me ? 

Movica 1 don’t know, it’s such a sbocl---{ier 
rt^ict joftm ) Yes, of course Tni pleased to see you— 
dor John 

She puts cut htf herd tstl a shiH eprt^ JoitH 
tabs tl <rd jht jtrJb tt a ^ tvti^trtfy 

Joii\ * I wish you wouldn’t be frightened I 
Mo^^CA I’m not Not exactly frightened, but you 
must admit it’s i little shattering for me 
JoiLM I suppoac It must be 
Movie K I expect It’s the effect of all those dinmed 
war boob, getting on my nerves. I’ll take some 
wpinn when I wake up 1 wish 1 could remember 
when I went to sleep— tt ti after dinner, isn’t it ^ 

John Yes (H^ Uch d hs w&Sch ) It’s just erne 
Monica Have you dined ? 

]onv Yes, a bttle whde ago 
Movica You look awfully tired Would you like 
a dnnk or something! {Sh laughs) Oh— u jccins 
funny offering a ghost a drink I 
JoHK I'm not qaite a ghost ytt, and I should like 
some brandy 

Sb nsts and rms cvfr tc tU htll^nsvtrSahn^htr 
^ts cj km 

Movica {prtsitrg tht kit) Do sit dow ti, John dear^ 
you on sit down, can’t you ? 

John Could we stop the gramophone first ^ 
Monica I’d forgotten it was going {Sbt steps ft ) 
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John : Does it go on playing for ever ? 

Monica : Practically 1 
He comes over io It. 

You see that sinister little arm keeps on slapping them 
on and snatching them oS“ all by itself, horrid, isn’t it ? 

John : Good idea really, saves all that business of 
winding. 

Monica : It’s certainly convenient, but rather scare 
maldng, don’t you think? Everything’s absolutely 
terrifying nowadays, Fm seriously thinking of going 
into a monastery. 

She said this at dim:er a fto? ni^ts a^ and everjbo^' 
laughed. John smiksy rather absently. 

John : Oh, Monica ! {He sits dmm) 

Monica {sensing disapproval) : What’s the matter ? 

John: Nothing, 

^Monica ; Ggarette ? {She offers him a ho>:i) 

John {looking at her as he takes one) : Yes — thanks. 
She lights it for bin: as Drake, the butler^ enters. 

Drake : You rang, my lady ? 

Monica; Yes, bring some brandy, please. {To 
John.) Would you like some coffee ? 

John : No, thank you. 

Monica {to Drake) : Just brandy then. 

Drake : Very good, my lady. 

He goes otd. 

Monica {comrsafionaily) ; He’s called Drake. Isn’t 
he sweet ? 

John {smiling): Frightfully sweet, 

hloNiCA : Once when we were dining out we saw 
him in a very grand car in Eaton Square, and Eggie said 
* Drake is going West, lad,’ You’ll like Eggie, he’s 
terribly funny. 
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John Who's Eggic? 

Monica Eggjc Dnce, He's Lord VcnIov*s son, 
you kflo-ff-, our old fncnd impoverished nobility, very 
cDjoyablc, Eggic*s one of your father's toadies, he 
writes snappy gossip for the You must hare 

seen him, he's always with your father. 

John* I haven't seen father yet 

Monica Darling Jumbo 1 We all worship him, 
particularly when he comes over Napoleonic— he's too 
lovely 

John I remember now Marne Lonimer used to 
call father^* Jumbo 

Monica (surpnseJ) Maisic Lommer 1 Why she’s 
been dead for yean, she fell out of something or other 

John Lots of things happen m thirteen years I 

Uo^cx (tumedlj) , You'll sec Eggie soon. He and 
Kitty Hams are commg to fetch me, we’re going to a 
gloomy party at the Fncdhndcrs (Sit famts) Will 
Kitty and Eggic be able to see you as well, I mean, if 
they come brforc I wake up ? 

John Yes, I expect so Drake saw me all right, 
didn’t he? 

Monica You can never tell with Drake He has 
such perfect manners If he came in and found John 
the Baptist playing the gramophonie without his head, 
he wouldn’t flicker an eyelash I We’ll see how many 
glasses he brings 

John iastibs Drake re-^nttrs ntih a tr^ ^ 
whuh thm cn big gkiits erd q dicantir. Hi 
pours smi hrundj tnh aifd iatfJs if to Monica, 
Tbm ht pours somi into fht oikr glass and hands it to 
John 

John Thank you 
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Drake out, 

Monica : There novr 1 He probably thinks you’re 
going to a fency dress ball or something, 

John: Monica I 
Monica: Yes, John? 

John : Come o3 u. 

Monica : What do you mean ? 

John : There’s so much to say — we haven’t said 
anything yet* 

Monica an'aj ) : I don’t understand. 

John : Yes, you do. You must, inside, you can’t 
have changed as much as all that, 

Monica: You’re not approving of me, are you? 
(She laughs) 

John : I haven’t seen you yet. 

Monica : You mustn’t be pompous, dear. 

John : Isn’t it any use ? 

Monica [irritably) : Isn’t what any use ? 

John : How old are you ? 

Monica : Thirty-three, and doing nicely thank you. 
John : I keep on seeing you as you were and then 
trying to fit it in with you as you are. 

Monica : This isn’t a very comfortable dream I 
John: Don’t shut me out, it’s awfully important. 
I’ve only got a little while. 

Monica : I’m not shutting you out. I’m delighted to 
see you again. I’ve just told you. 

John : Have you any children ? 

Monica: No. 

John : What a shame 1 

Monica : Why ? Do you think I ought to have ? 
John : Not if you don’t want to. 

Monica : I’m not very good at children, you know, 
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Not tbit 1 dotft life them, 1 do really, vhen thej^rc 
funny and nice 

John [smhr ^ . And other people's ? 

Monica* Exactly Violet Furlcigh’s children for 
instance* They adore me, and 1 phy vith them for 
hours. They always look forward to the wcek*ends 
that Tin going to be down there* But Vm afraid I cm 
only be imtemal m small doses 
John I see 

Moviai You don’t YouVe get a Victorian look 
in your eye 

John Should we have had children if we’d married, 
I wonder ^ 

Momca {m a sojur mst) You were terribly in love 
with me, weren't you ? 

John* Yes 

Monica Foot old John I 
John Weren't you, with me ^ 

Monica Of couise. You knew I was, but it’s a 
long time ago, isn't it? (H^f met nets 
Isn’t u ^ 

John For you 

Monica You mean— you’re stiU— sttU there ? 
John Tm afraid so 
Monica I sec. 

Then is siltnct for a rortnt 
John I was a fool to come. 

Monica I feel awfully stupid, as if I were going to 
cry 

Sht nsts ahrtfpflj ta tht innJoi^ 

John Nothing to cry about 
Monica Fin not so sure 
John Monica I 
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Sk doesn't anmr, 

Monica 1 

Monica {fnmhi^ \ Don’t speak, please. I want to 
wake up, I want to wake up I 
John : Til go. {He gets up.) I don’t want to upset 
you. 

Monica: John — don’t go— please! 

Tie door opens and Kitty Harris and Eggie 
Brace enter. Krm is yonng and pretty and con- 
sistently silly. Eggie is moon-faced and bos a slight 
stammer 7vhich never interferes with his good remarks and 
enhances some of bis had ones, t 
Kitty ; Darling, you’re not dressed or anything 1 
{She sees John.) Oh 1 

Monica {mecbanically) : Kitty, this is John Givan — 

Lady Catherine Harris, Lord Brace 

Krmr {shaMng hands vaguely) : How do you do 

Eggie : How do you do 1 {Then to Monica.) 
Jumbo’s in great form to-night. He’s gone trumpeting 
off to one of his conferences surrounded by bishops and 
deans. We’ve got the Home Secretary to stop all sales 
of this Lomas book. That’s what they’re all up to 
to-night. They want to get it publidy burnt like 
J-J-Joan of Arc. The Mercnry Printing Presses are 
fairly bouncing up and down like V-v-virgin B-brides, 
waiting to be ravished by the story. Poor Lomas is for 
it all right, I haven’t read the damned thing myself, but 

it’s full of bits from all accounts 

Kitty : I’ve read it, it’s marvellous I I found a 
copy tucked away in Hatchatd’s just before the fass 
started — ^it’s probably worth millions now I 
Eggie : Qn’t we have a drink or something ? 
Monica : Of course. 
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pts iiTi^ards W/ hvt Drake f enhtipaitS 
crd nhrs with fl tny cf dnnh ^hcb bt phcts 

tn a Slit tshk aid tiftiu 

Knrr sn^fchts cn tht pstistrcpt the ennan^ 
fo^trsatm tj nafufaHj pitcbti rather rure hitilj 
EGCi£{KJi7;gii»ijj^i^////^JoHN): Dank? 

John No thanks, 

Egcie Kiuy? 

Krm {unrg her hp^stie ^) : Yes, please. Small one I 
Eccie You’ll have to hviny, Monia, You kuotr 
vhat MUhe is over her musial parties 
Knrr Poor ililhel Her house is much too 
small 

Ecgie Em for c-c<hamber music 
Exer^Udj except joiqr 
(Te Monica) Dnnk? 

Monica No, I’ve got some brandy sorcevherc 
Eccre {mtimng the to^ersat.on) And her head’s 
much too big 

Monica Tm not coming to the Fnedlanden ! 

Khtt Monia I 

Monica I vnat to talk to John, 

Kmr Bring him, too 

Eggie John) Yes, it vtroulda*t take you long to 
change, ^ould it ^ 

John These arc the only clothes 1 hive, 

Krm Do come, it’s sure to be agony 
John No thanks, really — I thitik Td feel out 
of It. 

Khtt How absurd I You could talk about the 
War Nobody who can talk about the War’s out of it 
now, arc they, Eggic ? 

Ecgie I thmk the War’s a bore, a b-b-boie war. 
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Krmr : Not very funny, my sweet, that will do for 
your column. 

Monica : I quite agree. It is a great bore, but 
John and I are not going to talk about the War, are we, 
John? 

John : I think I must be gettbg along, Monica. 
IVe got to see Perry, 

Monica: Who on earth's Perry ? 

John; Just an old friend of mine, nobody you 
know. 

Eggie (to Monica) : What’s happened to Freddy ? 

Monica : He’s in Paris with Laura. 

Eggie: Somebody told me that, but I couldn’t 
b-b-bring myself to believe it — ^you’re beautifully 
composed about it. 

Monica : I don’t see any reason to be anything else. 

Krmr : Monica’s always composed, aren’t you, 
dear? 

Eggie : Hard as nails, utterly ruthless, when 1-1-love 
is o-o-over how little lovers thingummy bob 

hloNiCA (sharplj ) : Shut up, Eggie ! 

Kitty : Freddy’s a fool anyhow I I always thought 
so. 

Monica : You didn’t always show it I 

Krm : And Laura’s a half-wit, they’re admirably 
suited, 

Eggie ; Go carefully, Kitty. There may be t-t-ten- 
drils of affection still twining round Monica’s stony 
heart t I shall write a dear little bit about Freddy and 
Laura being in Paris. Where are they — at the Ritz ? 

Monica ; You’re too late, it’s already in the Standard. 

Eggie : Did Burford rmg you up ? 

Monica : Don’t be ridiculous, Eggie I As if I’d 
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talk about my private affairs to the Press. 

Ecose The Press seems to hive x pcetty good 
rough idea of them t 
Knrr Don't quarrel, you two t 
Egcie (injurtJ) Nobody ever gives me any news, 1 
always have to scavenge round for it, it’s a great 
mistake wntmg about people you know. 

Momca {si^plj) If u was really wnhng it wouldn't 
matter so much 1 

Kim {/JuTii Ecgte's cm): Give up, Eggic, 
Monica's remarkably snappy to-night 
Tt^ both mm /pa arir 

John io Monica) Good-bye 1 
MomcA (a?M suddm unhtsrd hj iU atltrs) : 

Please stay— you owe it to me— you haven't given me a 
chance yet 1 

John Get rid of them— for God's sake t 
Kmr do'ij^ Darling — do hurry 1 
Momca ' 1 told you, I’m not commg 
Knrr Just for a few minutes ? 

Monica No— (j4/w// No 1 

Krm Well, you needn't snap my head off just 
because you've got a bit of prmte nonsense om {Sh 
h^h at John W hught ) I do hope he'll be a comfort, 
darling, he loob a bn gloomy to me^Eggic I 
Ecgie Wbt ? 

Krm * Put on the “ Blue Danube " dear and come 
a'R'ay I 

EcctE What for ? {Hi jtopt the ) 

Kitty Momca s; ants us to go I 

Ecgie How inhospitable I Is this inic, hlomca? 

^ ^lONicA Yc5 I may join you later, 1 don't know, 
rU see, 
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Kitty {catching Eggie's am) : Come oa ! 

Eggie {gilplng down bis drink) \ All right!— '‘Im- 
poverished Peer asked to leave Lady Chellerton’s House 
in Mount Street.” “Full story on Page 8.” {He 
waves genially to John.) See you later I 

Kitty {to Monica) ; Good-bye, darling— -have fun 1 
(X? John.) Good-bye I 

John: Good-bye I 

Monica: Good-bye I 
Eggie and Yam go offt. 

Monica : Tm sorry, John. 

John ; What for ? 

Monica : All that. 

John • Why — it’s part of your life, isn’t it ? 

Monica : They don’t matter a bit. 

John : Don’t apologise for them, that makes it 
worse. 

Monica ; I hate them, particularly Eggie, he’s got a 
mind like a third-rate housemaid. 

John : You said he was a darling a little while ago, 
and terribly funny I 

Monica: He can be sometimes, but he wasn’t 
to-night. 

John: That was my fault. I was the wrong note. 

Monica: Yes, that’s probably true. {Sk Jllngs 
herself down on the sofa) Anyhow you’ve managed to 
make me utterly miserable if that’s any comfort to you. 

John ; I’m sorry 1 

Monica: Why did you come? You might have 
known it would be a failure. 

John: How could I know? I’ve been too far 
away to know anything but the more concrete horrors, 

Monica : You’re not going to begin about the War, 
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arc you ? I couldn^t bar U 
John: \^/hy couldn^t you bear it? 

Monica Bcausc it's over and done with and 
honng to the last degree, 

John * It isn’t over and done with for me I 
Monica You’re dad, don’t be silly, you’re dad 1 
John , I couldn’t die until I was free. 

Monica What do you mean ? 

John You’ve nude it |ust a little easier for me, only 

a few more minutes left, I must go 

He gw towards the door. Monica m/r mjtlj 
and mtenepts him 

Monica • No, no, forgive me, I didn’t man it, I 
wouldn’t have talked bkc that if I hadn’t been puttied 
and bewildered and saredi Give me a chance to 
explain, I can’t change back aD in a minute, but TU try 
I swear 1 will, if you want me to, enough I 
John {gently) It doesn’t matter, Monica It’s only 
my personal view I You go your own way and don’t 
be upset You’\ c got a life to live, I haven’t Don’t 
worry about me I 

Monica I loved yout I swear I did. {She u 
crymg tow ) 

John (hding htt down to the soji) ’ There, there 1 

That’s all right — I know you did 

Monica {suddenly dinpng h htm) I could love you 

again, if you wanted me 

John {drawing No, Momca, don’t say that 1 
Monica {wildly) It’s true 
John {remotely) Our love wouldn’t meet now, 
there’s a gap of too many years 1 
JloNicA {^hsperin^ John, don’t be so dradfuUy 
Stern and sure Kiss me, )ust once, won’t you ? Even 
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if it’s only to say good-bye— won’t you, please ? 

John : Of course. 

Hi? kisses her^ she fmnes her arms round his neck and 
relaxes in his embrace. Bertie Chellerton enters. 
He is amiable-Iookingy about forty ^ a trifle pufy from 
good livings but possessing a certain charm. He is 
obviously embarrassed but covers it more or less success- 
fully after the first start, Monica and John break 
anvay, 

Bertie : Fm so sorry to come bursting in like that. 
Fd no idea you were at home I 

Monica (pdib an effort) : It doesn’t matter, dear, 
John, this is my husband — ^John Cavan I 

Bertie {shaHng hands) ; Of course. Monica’s often 
spoken of you. How are you ? 

John (suddenly) : Fd like to apologise— you see 
Monica and I were engaged once, years ago, and — and 
— we hadn’t seen each other since. That’s why 

Bertie: I know— I know — don’t say any more, 
please. It was my fault for blundering in. Monica 
and I understand one another perfectly, we’ve been 
married too long to be anything but just good friends. 
You were killed in 1916, weren’t you ? 

John: 1917. 

Bertie ; Yes, of course. There was a great pal of 
mine in your show — ^Teddy Filson, Do you remember 
him ? 

John Yes. Quite well. 

Bertie : I must be getting along now. Fm sup- 
posed to be at the Pavilion with Mary and Jack. They’ve 
got a box or something. I was bringing this telegram 
to put on your desk, Monica, it’s from the Burdon’s 
asking us down on the 20th. D’you want to go ? 
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Movica : ril think about it and let ) ou know later 
Bertie Right {Hf Join) Chetiol 

(Xtw mdif bs brejtb to Monica,) For God's sate, lock 
the door next time That was damned awkward 1 
Hr gpes cut 

Titrt ts a Jthet for a mmnt. John siurts 
laughing'— a strmnid laugh 
Monica Doti’t> John, please I 
John I an’i help it It’s funny- 
Monica You*ll never forgive me now, wJl you ? 
John Forgive you? 

Monica You know what I mean 
John There’s nothing to forgive, honestly there 
isn’t It hasn’t anything to do with it 
^(omcA Fm sorry IVc let you down* 

John I don’t matter It’s you that matters 
Monica {mthg)i Mattered— past tense, please— 
mattered once, a long while ago, not any more, not now 
John {sudJtnlj uttjjig end hkrjing hs fact tfi hu 

iandj) ^ Oh God 1 It’s all so silly 1 
Monica * Don’t be miserable, please— if you’d come 
back all tight years ago and we’d mitried as we’d 
planned, it might all have been different 
John {hhng up) I wonder ! 

MomcA This won’t last, will it — tins fcelmg that 
Fve got now ? It’ll pass away when I wake up, won’t 
It? 

John * I c^ect so 

Monica I couldn’t bear it if it^ didn't 1 just 
CDuldn*t beat it — I wish you wouldn’t look at me like 
that 

John " Good*byc, Moma dear I’m really going 
this time, and I won't worry you again ever, even m 
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dreams, I promise 1 Never think I regret havmg 
loved you, I*ni grateful to you for a lot of happiness. 
It was jolly planning a future, it passed the time, 
Monica : Yes, it passed the time all right — and that’s 
all Tve done ever since, though I don’t know what right 
you have to accuse me. Oh, I know you didn’t 
actually in so many words, but your eyes did — ^you died 
young, who are you to judge, you hadn’t yet found out 
about everything being a bore. 

John qukilygots but sbegots on talking mtboui 
sning him — tbs Lights be^n to fade, 

I don’t sec why I shouldn’t try to justify myself really, 
Fm quite nice and kind to people. I don’t cheat 
or lie, or steal, I like being popular and having people in 
love with me ; why shouldn’t I ? There’s no harm in 
that, really, all the fuss that’s made about having affairs, 
it’s silly 1 I might have had an affair with you just now 
if Bertie hadn’t co me in. Funny having an affair with a 

ghost — funny having an affair with a ghost 

Shs spsaks the last few lines in the pitch darky the 
panafrops blares out, but the Lights doidtgo up. 

Curtain 
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Thi jrfj5f tj Pfrrt Lo\ii$* sithn^^n It u 
fmuhti^ thm u a hit^ cm JiJt cf the ffd aftv 

boch d^u! Om cr fJni crmlzirs tad tf tdh 
n tit antn 

tie airtus rhs Perry u jtJttJ ci tit idle 
Tim uatr<^cj hlf^^tenfaoJu^hti h has 
pksitd ere stdt cn tU tdk just tU 

paptr ffpon ertub le ir bti/ttj, i/ a moiver Perry it 
sIjU this srj mri^ loe ft / f^rr iS tr tijx w 

Seem / erd ^ John eppet^'S ;? the pod tf 
dei PTYT tie idle frovt a hrtp 

John Perry ? 

PiKRY {ret 1 ^) ; Yes ? 

John* Ifs me— John 1 

Perry {peenrt^ et brt) OS, sit do'm 

John " Doa^t you rccogmsc tne ? 

Perry VTaita minutctiUlVc finished thii 

John' But, Perry I 

Perry Wiit, vait r miautc, please 1 

John ttts ditv Perry £pes cy ntjmj fit 
fedif rt^ ihnti^b the Jttt^ It Us /biW, 
puttir^ It tnto £n rntbpe, srds tt dm. H# Jits t^Jk 
W looks os John, tbeit ie srdes 
I thought you’d have vanished by the tunc I looted op 
again. 

John * Pm a\rfully glad to sec you, Peny» 

Perry WcU, you’re onlj just in time 
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John: What do you mean ? 

Perrt (/aking up the revolver) : Good-bye ! 

He h ahfit to place H to bis bead rvben John lecus 
over and ^ahs bis arm, 

John: Stop — no — not yet — Perry. 

Perry : So you're tangible, that's surprising ! 

John: Give me that gun. 

Perry : If this is my brain beginning to snap Fm 
damned if Fm going to wait and watch it happen. (He 
tries to lift bis arm again!) Fm going to anticipate it ! 

John {struggling with him) ; Not yet, please not yet, 
Perry. 

Perry : Let me go, damn you I 

John: Don't be a fool! 

Perry : That's not being a fool, there are thousands 
of ways of being a fool in life, but not in death. You 
must know all about that. 

John: I don't, I don’t know anything, but Fm 
beginning to. It isn't as swift as you think. 

Perry ; Don't put me off, there's a good chap. It's 
all I've got to look forward to. 

John : Just a few minutes can't make any difference. 

Perry : Why should I listen to you ? My mind’s 
made up. Fm all ready. 

John : I want to know why you're doing it. 

Perry: That's easy. 

John : Tell me. Put that revolver down, and teU 
me. 

Perry : Heart to heart talk with spook, very difficult. 

John ; Please 1 

Perry ; You alwap got your own way when you 
were alive, it’s clever of you to keep it up when you're 
dead. (He puts the revolver donml) There! Would 
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you like a drtnkp I believe there's still some left ? 

JojtN No thanks 

Perry {hohng bm mioujJji) • I remember you so 
clearly, in those last few moments lying on the bunk 
I hated It, seeing you brought in like that It came so 
unexpectedly After all there hadn't been auy heavy 
shelling, everything was quiet and you were so very 
very alive always, even when you were tired What 
have you been up to all this time ^ 

John I don’t know, waiting, I suppose 
Perry Where ? 

John 1 don't know that either 

Perry Haven’t you met any spirits yet, socially ? 

John Not one 

Perry Haven’t you even been in touch with Sir 
Oliver Lodge ? 

John No 

Perry Well you ought to be ashamed of yourself, % 
fine upstanding ghost oE your age, shihy shallymg about 
and getting nowhere I don't know what the spirit 
world's coming to, and that’s a fact I 
John * It's what I was talkmg to you about, the 
infinitesimal moment, don't you remember ? You see 
it’s “ cow ” for me and “ then " for you 

And “two for tcaandtcafartwol" 
John Don’t evade me by bemg flippant, Perry, it’s 
not kind 

Perry You’re sq earnest, so very earnest 
John You can’t talk, you’re earnest enough to 
coinmit suicide 
Perry True^-truc I 
John And you won’t even tell me why I 
Perry It’s difficult to tabulate it in words 
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John: Try. I do want to know. 

Perry : Curioser nor a at 1 

John : Why, Perry, why ? 

Perry: A sort of hopelessness which isn’t quite 
despair, not localised enough for that. A fonnless, 
deserted boredom, everything eliminated, whittled 
right down to essentials, essentials which aren’t there. 

John : Are you sure ? 

Perrt : Yes, quite sure, for me, anyway. 

John: Personal view again. 

Perry ; There’s nothing else, that’s all there is for 
any of us. 

John: No, you’re wrong. There must be some- 
thing more. 

P^RY : Still floundering about after ultimate truths ? 
Really, Master John, you’re dead enough to know 
better. 

John : Pm beginning to wish I were. 

Perry : Wliy ? 

John : I’m getting sared. I wasn’t when I started. 

Perry : What’s upset you ? 

John: Change and deay. {He laughs suddenly) 

Perry: Oh good! Splendid! You’re coming along 
nicely. 

John ; I thought that would please you. 

Perry : It doesn’t please me exactly, but it’s 
interesting, 

John : I suppose it is. 

Perry : Where did you start ? 

John : Mother I 

Perry : How did that go ? How did you find her ? 

John : Strong and clear as always. 

Perry : That’s the only form of sex that really holds. 
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John (a7/i suiltn fijj) i Go to hell I Youll ncrct 
find peace, not in a milliOQ deaths ^ 

Perrt Don’t get ntticdl 
John * Your bitterness is too bitter, deep down m 
your heart, nulhf)mg any chance you might havCp 
Perrt * You mustn’t be supenor |ust beausc you’ve 
got a mother I haven’t Never have had since I was 
two No compromise for me. 

John {bobni (kin) I’m sorry. 

Perry ; So you bloody well ought to be. Coining it 
over me with your mother love, and Chnstmis 
decontions and frosted robms I 
John Shut up— do shut up I (fir farw/ hi fiUt in 
tij harJs) 

Perry Well, who else ? Who else have you seen f 
John Why should I tell you ? You won’t under- 
stand, I don’t like you enough really I 
Perry • You us^ to 
John That was different 

Perrt And you’ve remembered to come and see 
me m your brief moment, 

John I had to come. 

Perry Why^ It couldn’t have been admintion 
of my point of view, reverence for my brain, pu 
always thought me tinbalanced. 

JOHN I feel sort of sorry for you 
Perrt Very kind I’m sure- Lady Bountiful 
bringing me a basket of goodies from the grave. 

John Don’t misunderstand me. Not that sort of 
sorry 

Perry You’re gibbering, old dear, )ust gibbering 
Not being quite honest trying to fit half truths together, 
bvH they’re too jagged and unmanageable Belter stop 
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trying and come ofF your perch. 

John : What do you mean ? 

Perry : I know why you’re here, even if you don’t. 

John : Tell me then I 

Perry: A gesture to memory, rather a gallant 
gesture, particularly from you, a farewell salute to 
things that have lain unsaid between us. 

John {erjharrassed) : Oh, Perry I Don’t be such an 
ass. 

Perry : It’s true I Nothing to be ashamed of. 
Look at me, through the me that’s here, back to the me 
that you knew, and remember a little and be ruce, 
because— because Fm feeling pretty low really. (Hi? 
looks Jixedlj at John smiling, hit his ejes an filled with 
tears) 

John [wonderinglj ) : Vuberable, over me ? 

Perry : I never said I wasn’t vulnerable. 

John; So that’s why I came. 

Perry ; I think so. 

John : Youth is a long way away, isn’t it ? 

Perry : Yes, it doesn’t matter any more. 

John : Oh God I What a muddle ! 

Perry {gtntl }) : You haven’t answered my question. 
Who else have you seen ? 

John: Nobody. 

Perry {smilin£) \ Liar I 

John : Nobody I expected to see anyhow. 

Perry ; Monica Qiellerton, I suppose ! 

John : Do you know her ? 

Perry : No, I know of her. I remembered that you 
were engaged to her when 1 saw of her marriage years 
agch— I’ve watched her progress since then. Did she 
let you down very hard ? 
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John , I doo*t think, perhaps, it vm altogether her 
fault. 

Perrt ; What did you cipca ^ 

John I don’t know, 

Perkt ' Why wasn’t it her fault ? 

John Circumstances, environment, money, all 
those silly people hemming her in, 

Pekrt She could get out if she wanted to, 

John * Not as easily as all that 
Perrt Why arc you making excuses for her? It 
isn’t her that you love, you’d stored up a pretty little 
sentimental memory, separated from reality by war, then 
you came hack and texsk her by surprise Wore she had 
time to pby up Damned unfair I call u ! 

John Do you mean she was always pUymg up, 
even before ^ 

Perry I expect so, it’s her job 
John She loved me once 
Perry Tm sure she did, as much as she couli 
Don’t worry about her, there arc deeper sorrow's than 
that Hang around a bit longer and you’ll see 
John 1 know about your booL 
Perry Do you ^ 

John Is u true that they’re going to bum K ? 

Perry I expea so 
John Damn their eyes I 

Perry They haven’t got any to damn I They can’t 
see, they can only grope with their instincts and the 
pnnapal one, as usual, is feat They’re afraid my book 
might start something, that if they let it get by, it might 
encourage someone else to write a better one, clearer, 
more concise m simpler phrases I tried to be as 
simple as possible, but 1 didn’t succeed, that’s what’s 
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?vrong mth the book. You have to talk to dogs in 
bone language and it’s difficult, particularly if you don’t 
care for dogs. 

John : -Is it because of the book that you’re gobg 
Perry: Kill myself? 

John : Yes. Hare they got you do\?n ? Is that 
why? 

Perry : Lord no 1 Pm not killing myself because of 
the book, that’s trivial compared with the rest. It was 
true you see, as true as I could make it, and that’s that. 
I’ve got it out of me. It was received as I expected it to 
be received — outraged squeaks and yells. But none of 
that matters, even to me, now. 

John : What is it then ? 

Perry: Deeper than that, far, far deeper. One 
little ego in the Universe, mine, humiliated and shamed 
into the dust by being alive. You’re all right, you’re 
safe. You’re naturally idealistic, I never was. You’re 
young. I never was. You’re mercifully dead. This 
coming back to see is all very well, a good trick but no 
more. It’s really as futile as everything else beause as 
usual there’s been a blunder. You’re not the right sort 
to come back, you’ll never see, your eyes are too kind. 
You can try, that’s all, but you won’t get far. 

John : It’s nerves, this hatred in you. Nerves, 
you’re ill I You’ve been working yourself to death 
over writing this book and now it’s done, you’re 
suffering from a reaction. You should go away 
quietly into the country somewhere and rest. 

Perry : Oh, John, good old John, how typical of 
you I Do you remember that night when somebody or 
other died and I was a bit upset and you told me to 
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control mmd ^ You gave me a list of things to 
think about, a jolly little list, sleep, \varmth, dnnk, food, 
self-preservation You gave me that list, without a 
trace of irony, do you remember ? 

John Iwasnght This is the smash I was warning 
you about, but it's come liter than I thought 
pERRT You said that you believed something 
would come out of the war, that there was a reason for 
all that Ignorant camigc, all that vitality and youth 
dying as bravely a$ it could not knowing why, yan and 
years hence, you said, we shall see, something will rise 
out of the ashes, didn't you, didn’t you ? 

John T still believe that 
Perrt Hurry then, don't waste time with me 
John It may be that IVe come back too soon 
I^aRT rrnfabljf) COmc back again then. If 
your curiosity is tenacious enough, it can hold you 
mdefimtely suspended between the grave and the stars, 
you can keep on coming back, but don’t stay now, 
you’ve picked a bid moment 
John Why so bad ? What is it ? What’s 
happening ? 

Perry Nothing’s happening, really Hicrc arc 
strides being made forward m science and equal sized 
strides being nude backwards in hypocrisy People 
are just the same, individually pleasant and collectively 
idiotic ^flchlncry is growing magnificently, people 
paint pictures of it and compose ballets about it, the 
ahists arc cottoning on to that very quickly because 
they're seated that soon there won’t be any other sort of 
beauty left, and they'll be stranded with nothmg to 
paint, and nothing to write Religion is doing very 
well The Catholic Church still tops the bill as far as 
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finance and general efficiency goes. The Qiurch of 
England is still staggering along without much con- 
viction. The Evangelists are screeching as usual and 
sending out missionaries. All the other sects are 
flourishing about equally. Qiristian Science is coming 
up smiling, a slightly superior smile, but always a smile. 
God is Love, there is no pain. Pain is error. Every- 
thmg that isn't Love is error, like Hell it is. Politically 
all is confusion, but that's nothing new. There's still 
poverty, unemployment, pain, greed, cruelty, passion 
and crime. There's still meanness, jealousy, money 
and disease. The competitive sporting spirit is being 
admirably fostered, particularly as regards the Olympic 
games. A superb preparation for the next War, fully 
realised by everyone but the public that will be involved. 
The newspapers still lie over anything of importance, 
and the majority still believes them implicitly. The 
only real difference in Post War conditions is that there 
are so many men maimed for life and still existing, and 
so many women whose heartache will never heal. The 
rest is the same only faster, and more metcicious. The 
War is fashionable now, like a pleasantly harrowing 
film. Even men who fought in it, some of them see in 
it a sort of vague glamour, they've slipped back as I 
knew they would. Come and see if you must, John. 
You can stand up under a few blows in the guts, you're 
strong in courage and true as far as you know, but 
what are you doing it for ? Why not be content with 
the suffering you've had already out there. All the rest 
is unnecessary and doesn't help. Go back to your 
mother for the time that’s left, say good-bye to her, be 
sweet to her as you're sweet to everybody and just a 
little sweeter, that may be worth something although it 
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passes in a flash A kid like )ou isn’t going to do any 
good m all this muck. Hold dose to your own love 
wherever it lies, don’t leave it lonely while you wander 
about aimlessly m chaos searching for some half 
formulated ideal An ideal of what? Fundamental 
good m human nature! Bunk I Spiritual under- 
standing? Bunk God in some compassionate dream 
waiting to open your eyes to truth ? Bunk I Bunk I 
Bunk I It's all a pkc with nobody to liugh at it Go 
back to youf mother while you an 
John Qicer up, Perry 
Perry You'll see, Tm right You'll see, 

John Youh c given yourself aw ay a bit 
Perry How do you mean ? 

John You laugh at me for being an idealist, but 

you're a greater one than I, far greater 

Perry Magnificent sophistry, you'll be saying 
eveiytbmg's God's Will m a minute 
John I'm only idealistic about individuals really, 
that's why I amc back I can only see auses and 
effects through a few people, the people I love But 
you're different, apable of deeper depths and further 
heights, bcausc your ideals atch at hfc itself, away 
beyond me Perry, far beyond, you've been dutching at 
a star beyond my vision, looking to a future that’s too 
dim for me even to imagine Jt must be heartbreaking 
to be a poet I 

Perry Cheering my last moments, that's what 
you’re doing, aren't you ? {He smiles rather % eanij ) 
John (piehn^ up the rno^r end handing tt to tm) 
Here I 

Perry {takng it) Thanks What's a little death 
among friends ? 
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John : Better than life among enemies. Poor old 
Perry 1 I see that much. 

Perry ; An epigram and from you, oh John, how 
glorious I 

]Qm(riswg)i Good-bye, Perry 1 

Perry {rising also and standing above the table ) : Thanks 
for coming. You’ve made a strange difference. I'm 
deeply deeply grateful 1 

John suddenly puts his arms round Perry ti^tlj^ 
then turns m^ay and disappears into the shadows, 

John {as he goes ) : Good-bye, old dear ! 

Perry {huskily ) ; Cheero 1 

As the Lights Fade, Perry lifts the revolver to bis 
bead. He is smiling. The shot rings out in the dark» 

Curtain 


In the pitch darkness the voices of Babe Robins, 
Tilley, Shaw, and Perry are beard, 

Tilley : He’s still breathing. 

Babe {hysterically ) : Will he die— will he die ? 

Shaw: Shut up, Babe. 

Perry : He’s not quite unconscious, look at his eyes. 
I believe he opened his eyes. 
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Sant — ‘Tirf pnvatt of StR James Cavan w tit 
**Dat/j liUrptry^' BuiUjni, London Tit mn U 
lar^t end luxurtouslj famjitd. Tit thrre stnnJoTS 
lock Q4t Cl tr reef iopt^ end as tt is tkatric h^ht 

si^ tan bt smftashmi ;n tbt iistann Th ijitdkm 
tit ctntrt ts placed tn rtadinsssfor a confmnet Nett^ 

hoh end pencils at each plact c^d chairs drannt vp On 

the sideboard there ts an elaicratt cold supper laid out 
Tim jj a safe dasmsUge Uft^ end Sir fantf desk 
docriista^ There m tno cr three teUphenes 
cnif arj neat piles of letters cfJ papers^ Tar ecaj^ 
dean ielcp somehow can bt hard ih fasnt rmllt of 
printing prtsses 

When the aertm rises Sir James end Aetred 
Borrow m seated cn th sofa^ Miss Beantr ts 
standing pnrtlj just ahm it uith hr noU'hook SiK 
jAiiEs ;/ fatttsb and pink end shmd Alfred 
Borrow is also skrtu d but tn a different » ^ He ts a 
meajlj loobng man Ti^ art both in divter jackets 
Miss Beaver is uateij and pale, but ohiouslj tfficitnt, 
otherwise she would not be then John cones fuetlj m 
from tit door don nsta^ left Sir James stops talking 
chruptlj and rises to his feet 

Sir James : John I My son, my toy ! (Hr verj 
beautifullj tahs John m bis arms ) 

John (nrigglmg an Hallo, father I 

Sir James I can’t speak in this great, great moment 
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1 caa’t speak, my heart is too full ! 

John : Is it ? 

Sir James {with cm eje on Borrow Beaver) : 

You have passed from life into death, and back again 

from death into life to see your old father 

Borrow whispers somtblng to Miss Beaver and 
she mkss a fern shorthand notes. 

Borrow, this is my son, John, you remember him ? 
John, you remember Borrow, don’t you? 

John : Yes, 

Sir James: Borrow is now the live wire of the 
Merany, 

Borrow: This is very moving, I can only say 
welcome ! 

John : How do you do ! Thank you so much. 
How do you do ! 

Borrow {sbaBng bands) : We need you. Men like 
you — England needs you, you must tell England 
everything. 

Sir jAiiES : Your mother will be so happy. So, so 
happy! We must telephone her. Miss Beaver, get 
through immediately to hex ladyship. How happy she 
will be I 

John ; Fve seen mother. 

Sir Jmies : Good, splendid 1 How happy it must 
have made her. 

Borrow : Return of Sir James Cavan’s only son after 
thirteen years I His mother, a white-haired Patrician 
lady smiled at our special representative with shining 
eyes. My son,” she said simply. Just that, but in 
those two words the meed of mother-love was welling 
over. 

John {impersonally) : Worm, stinking little worm 1 
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Bokrow " A full page, nothing less than i foil pagc- 
Have you any photognphs of younclf aged two, then 
aged eight, ^cn aged thutcen? Homy for school- 
days I Then scTcntccn, jmt enlisted, dcai-cycd and 
dean-luiibed, answenng your country's calt “ Wc*re 
out to wta ” said Sir James Cavan's son, smilingly. 
Just that, hut in those simple words what a wealth of 
feeling, what brave bnmmmg enthusiasm, 

John {drtamhf) Filth— scavenging little rat I 
Borrow ** Death of Sir James Cavan’s only son,” 
Thank God ! ” said Sir James Cavan huskily to our 
Spcaal Representative, “he died fighting” Lady 
Cavan when interviewed was reserved and dry-eyed, her 
mothcr-gnef was too deep for tears “ He was my 
only son,” she said dearly “ Now he is gone, hut he 
would like to think we ate carrying on, so we will, we 
will cany on 1 ” Just those few words, so simple, but 
oh, what a wealth of heroic suffermg by behind them I 
John . I can't touch you with words or blows, the 
nightmare is too strong 

Borrow What do you think of the modem girl ^ 
What do you think of the longer skirts ? Do you think 
bicycling women make the best wives ? Do pu think 
the Talkies will kill the Theatre ? What do you think 
of the dear little Pnnccss Elizabeth ? Do you think 
this vogue of war htciatuie will list ? 

Hf wiilks up atiJ im Jdlfmti fhsslj crj in sttp fy 
Miss Beaver, /jAug wrt/ nt:bcr*£allj 
We will off out hats to Sir Lawrence Weevil for saying 
“ Thank God, we’ve got a Navy ** VTc take off our 
hat to Lady Milliccnt Beauchamp for giving birth to a 
baby daughter We take off our hat to Cedric Bow- 
Icigh for making coloured paper toys and being photo- 
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graphed in the nude* Wc take off our hat to the 
Duchess of Lyme for appearmg at the Down with 
Cancer ” matinee as the infant Samuel. We take off 
our hat to Lieutenant John Cavan for returning from 
Death ; returning from the grave ; returning from the 
other side; returning from the spirit 'world ; returning 
from the hinterland ; returning from the Beyond. (He 
tmis io Sir James) What do you think best ? 

Sir James : Hinterland. 

Borrow ; Miss Beaver. 

hliss Beaver : Beyond. 

Borrow : Returning from beyond the hinterland. 

Sir James : Sunday, Save it all for Sunday. 

The telephone rings. Miss Beaver goes to it. 

Miss Beaver {at phone) : Yes. Just a moment. (Yu 
Sir James) It's that painted strumpet, Viola Blake, Sir 
James. 

Sir James : Thank you, Miss Beaver. (He goes to 
tekphom) 

Miss Beaver {relinquishing telephone) : I think she’s 
drunk again. 

Sir James {at phone): Hallo! Yes, Viola; no, 
Viola; yes, Viola; no, Viola; yes, a conference. Very 
busy. Yes, darling ; no, darling, later darling. Good- 
bye, darling. 

Sir James hangs ip the receiver and comes over to 
John. 

Long exciting legs, my boy, but no brain. 

Borrow : Mss Viola Blake in a private interview 
admitted that she only used plain cold cream and a 
loofeh. “ Exercise,” she said, “ is absolutely essential, 
every morning I ride and skip and play tennis and hunt 
in season. In the evenings I read and write and listen 
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to good music If I many it niust ht a stroflg good 
maa who will understand me Tm really very old^ 
fishiODjcd in spite of the parts I play I never use hot 
or cold water, or soap or cosmetics or massage Just 
plain cold cream and a loofah— cold cream and a loofah 
^way with bUckhcads^^ld cream and a loofah 1 
Miss Eeaveh Silly dmaten harlot 1 Any more 
notes, Su James ? 

Sir James , Not at the moment, Miss Beaver, but 
rd litc you to wait Have a glass of champagne ^ 
Wc^ll all have a glass of wine Ihe others will be here 
in a moment 

Miss Beaver No champagne for me, thank you 
Just plain cold acam and a loofah 1 

Sh laughs wtldlj and sits in a corner Borrow 

pours out three glmei of chaenpa^e and hands one to 
John, ere to Sir James and keeps the ether htmselj 
Sir jAiiEs {hfung bu glass) A Toast to the War, and 
the heroic part phyed in it by my son I 
Borrow {hjUrg bts glass) To the War 1 
John To the War I {He drains hu glass) More, 
please 1 

Borrow takes John’s glass ard refills it, 

Sir James John, my boy, this is a great moment 
John {lifting hs glass) Here’s to you, father liar, 
hypocrite, comcientious money grubber, political cheat, 
licentious sentimentalist — my father 
John dnn^r 

Sir James {joiiaJlj) Thank you, my boy, thank you 
great moment 

Borrow I-ieutcnant John Cavan drinks to his 
father “ Father and I have always been good pals,” 
he said to our representative “ Even when I was so 
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high he was my ideal of what a man should be ” Then 
this serious war-scaired young soldier gave one of his 
rare smiles. see no reason to change that early 
impression/" he said. Such a simple unemotional sen- 
tence and yet what a wealth of pride and adoration lay 
behind it. 

Sir James : The Bishop should be here. Why is he 
so late ? 

Miss Beaver : It will be lovely to see a Bishop close 
to — what a lucky lucky girl I am 1 

Borrow : I canT think what"s detaining the old fool 1 

Sir James : And Lady Stagg-Mortimer I 

Miss Beaver i And Sir Henry I 

John: Lady Stagg-Mortimer, I remember her 
name— she gave her son 1 

Sir Jamies: A truly remarkable woman, deeply 
religious and a wonderful mother 1 

John : We were talking about her a minute ago, 
reading that tripe. Fm glad she’s coming. I want to 
see her. 

Sir James : The best type of womanhood in the 
world. 

Miss Beaver : Faded. 

Borrow: Embittered. 

Sir James : Sesuaily repressed. 

Miss Bea\’ER : Snobbish. 

Borrow: Plain. 

Sir James : A truly remarkable woman I 
The Butler etifers. 

Butler : Lady Stagg-Mortimerl 

Lady StAGG-hloRTiLiER comes slylj into the mm. 
She is tail and thin Hkua scraggy htme Jem, Her 
manner is alUrnafivcly ingratkiing and cufhorif stive. 
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Jiff ts iff a mat atmng votes ts sbrtU and 

ti^h Jiff stahs lands »//i Sir James* 

Lady S -M How do you do ^ I should bkc a 
tongue sandwich, but no sherry Sherry is the begin- 
ning of the end (To Borrow) How do you do? 
(Jiff sbaktj bimds^to John) How do you do ? (Jiff 
shahs hands) 

Sir jAiCES My son— from beyond the hinterland I 

Ladt S -M How interesting 1 If you*ic going to 
stay Tin flfnid we must erase your name from the Roll 
of Honour (Jif looks at Miss Beaver) That woman 
IS showing too much neck I 

Borrow ^ Too much neck. Miss Beaver — make a 
note 

Lady S -M It's indecent 1 Merely intended to 
arouse the beast m men, that's all she does it for I 
know that kind, sly and quiet and utterly imtehable 
Whereas the Bishop ? 

Sir jAims Where’s the Bishop, Borrow? 

Borrow Miss Beaver, where’s the Bishop ? 

Miss Beaver {gotni to tslepbont) Fll find out 

Laot S -M All that cffiacucy is all very well, but 
It’s false Look at the way she moves her hips when 
she walks I 

Miss Beaver (at tchphm) Whnrc’s the Bishop? 
Very well (Jiff bangs up) He’s dowmtain washing his 
hands 

Lady S -M Pert, too They’re all alike, look at 
her hair 

John I want to go back now This is no use I 
I want to go back 

Sir James You can’t You must stay and help us, 
you’re one of our most valuable allies, you shall speak 
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at the conference— you’ie firesh from the Great 
War 

Borrow : The Great War for Qvilisation ! 

Miss Bea\^r ; The Great War for Freedom I 
Lady S.*M, : The Great War for God 1 
Sir James : You will be able to prove that this 
book by Perry Lomas is a living lie to be stamped 
out— defaming the memory of the Great War for 
humanity. 

John : What do you know of war ? How did you 
see it, sitting at home here ? Could any of the truth 
of it possibly have filtered through to your minds? 
How ? By what channels ? The newspapers, perhaps, 
the edited drama of cautious war correspondents, 
photographs of devastated areas, casualty lists, the 
things you were told by men on leave, men who spared 
you out of courtesy to your ignorance, who parried 
your idiotic questions because they were tired and 
wanted to rest a little. They said it was " AH right, 
not so bad,” that it would soon be over, and that you 
weren't to worry. And they went back, some of them 
almost gladly, because they loved you and were relieved 
to find how little you knew, others, less sentimental, 
were glad for different reasons. There’s a quality in 
war that doesn’t quite fit in with your gaudy labels, 
God and Country ! ” “ Martyred Belgium I ” “ The 
Great Sacrifice 1 ” And all the rest of the cant you 
manufactured. There’s a quality that you could never 
know, never remotely imagine, beyond your easy 
patriotism and your prayers. Beyond even what love 
you have, something intangible and desolately beautiful 
because it’s based upon the deepest tragedy of ail, dis- 
illusion beyond hope. Strangdy^'enough your whole 
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religion w founded on thit same ingcdjr^ though in 
comparison with the war, the cruofinon becomes 
nucfoscopic in importance Christ was one nun, tie 
Wat was millions 

Ladt S M You’re i very interesting young mim 
You must come to lunch Can you manage next 
Tuesday, or if not you might dine on the i;tli Qute 
a small party Don't forget 
John You*rc nothing but a silly hypocrite, so coH' 
fused you don't even know yourself You did well 
m the War, didn't you? You nn a hospital, and 
organised gratifpng chanty matinees and screeched out 
patriotic speeches at the top of your lungs You even 
sang to the wounded God help them I You 
achieved notable glory by writing on open letter to the 
Women of England when your son was killed “ I 
Gave My Son," it was allcA In that very beading 
you stole from him his voluntary heroism, you used 
his memory to cialt yourself in the eyes of sheep You 
implored other mothers to " give " their sons as you 
did, proudly and gbdly You'd better pny quietly 
to your tin-poi God, pray that your son never ^ows, 
he'll hate you even mom than he did when he died 
LadyS-M It aluap comforts me to think 

that there is % Uttle bit of England out there m France 
that IS me I Part of m ' 

JoiiN 1 knew him, d'you hear me, I knew your son 
Lady S -M No one will cs cr know how we women 
of England suffeitd, Suffered, suffered I We gave our 
loved ones, hut proudly 1 We'd give them again — 
agim 

John He hated you, jour loved one 
Laot S -M [ioohri ct h[is$ Beaver) Is it necessary 
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for that TOman to be present during the conference, 
Sit James ? 

Sir jMtES : Fm afraid so, she must take notes. 

Lady S.-M. ; Tell her to remain in the corner then, 
and not to look at the Bishop. At all costs she mustn’t 
look at the Bishop. 

The Butler enters. 

Butler : The Bishop of Ketchworth, Sir 

Henry Merstham. 

The Bishop enters^ followed by Sir Henry. The 
Bishop is genial and smiling. Sir Henry is tall and 
austere. He wears a monocle and carries Ms head a 
trifle on one side. 

Bishop: Forgive me. Sir James, I was detained. 
How do you do I Ah, Lady Stagg-Mortimer, what a 
pleasure to be sure, {fie shakes hands with Sir James 
and Lady Stagg-Mortbier. 

Sir Henry [sepulcMly ) : I was also detained, in the 
House, a very stormy meeting. (He shakes hands) Ah, 
Lady Stagg-Mortimer. 

Lady S.-M. : Don’t forget you’re lunching with me 
on Tuesday, and dining on the twenty-fifth. Quite a 
small party. 

Sir James : You both know my Right Hand, don’t 
you, Mx, Borrow ? 

Bishop : Certainly. How do you do I (He shakes 
hands with Borrow.) 

Sir Henry (doing the same) : How do you do i 

Sir James ; This is my son from the Spirit World. 

Bishop (shaking bands with John) : Very interesting. 
How do you do I 

Sir James (to Sir Henry) ; hly son, from Out There. 

Sir Henry : Out where ? 
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Bishop : The War, 1117 dot Henry, the War, 

Sm Henrt • Oh, the War (H^ jiahi hands absentlj 
»;/i JoH^) I was in Pans quite a lot dunng the war, 
very depressing, but still I toot up a plulosophial 
attitude over the whole thing It was 2 time when we 
all had to pull our weight in the boat No use gnim* 
bling, no use grumbling at all* 

Bishop ♦ lit us get on with the Conference* I most 
get to bed early, I have 2 Confirmation to-morrow at 
Egham Very tedious 
Sir jAjfES A glass of champagne ? 

Bishop No thank you, I never take it, crccpl at 
weddings, as a spcaal gesture 
Sir Jahes Sir Henry? 

Sir Henrt Aftcnritds, I should like some after- 
wards 

Sir Jasies Very well Lady Stagg-Mortimer I 
Hr rtoUo^u Inr to a stat at the table H? also 
indicates chairs for the Bishop end Sir Henrt, 
Borrow sits cn ks kjt^ Miss I1ea\tr htknd 
hts ebasr 

My son on my right 
John sits donn 

Ladt S -M [mfidcntiallj to Sir Henry) Such a nice 
looking boy He knew Alan you know, my Alan 
They were the closest friends We used to have such 
happy times ^ ben they were home on leave, )ust the 
three of us They treated me |ust as though I were 

one of them, not an old voman at all Oh, dear 

{^he smftt^ and fumbles for hr handkerchief) 

Sir Henry Dear Lady Stagg-Mortimer, memory is 
a cruel thing, is it not ? Thcro— there- — (He pats 
her hand) 
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Sir James {rising to bis feet at the head of the table) : We 
have met together to-night in order to discuss a very 
serious mattery to v^it, the rising tide of Sedition, 
Blasphemy and Immoral Thought which, under the 
guise of War Literature,” is threatening to undermine 
the youth of our generation* 

SirHenrt: Hear, hear! 

Lady S.-M. : Excellently put. 

Bishop : Delightful, quite delightful 1 
Sir James : In order to decide upon a course of action 
which will uproot this — ^this — er — canker in our midst 
once and for all, I have called together in secret conclave 
three of the most brilliant and most powerful people 
of our time. My old friend the Bishop of Ketchworth, 
whose finger is ever upon the religious pulse of the 
nation 

Lady S.-M. {skittishly blomtg him a kiss) : Dear 
Bishop I 

Sir James {continuing) : Sir Henry Merstham, whose 
sane and uncompromising decisions in his capacity as 
adviser on the committee of censorship, have gone so 
far towards ridding our theatres and libraries of much 

that is base and unwholesome 

Lady S.-M. : All the same, Sir Henry, you should 
never have allowed them to produce that play about 
the Monk and the CMian Ambassadress. 

Sir James : I never read the play, I was having a few 
weeks’ holiday in Taormina. 

Lady S.-M. ; Very reprehensible 1 
Bishop (frightening up) \ Taormina — ^what an en- 
chanting spot. Dear, dear, how time flies ! 

Sir Jaj^ees {continuing) : I^dy Stagg-Mortimer, whose 
indefatigable zeal in charity organizations, whose un- 
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swerving loyalty to her coiantry, and whose passionate 
upholding of ^gbshwomca*s rights, have made her 
name a byword^ and her opimoa a force to be reckoned 
with — - 

Lady S -M * Don't listen to him. Bishop, he’s 
flattenng me 

Sia James , And lost, but by no means least— my 
son I My own flesh and blood, returned by a miracle 
from the \^cy of the shadow, to give us the value of 
his personal war eipcncnce, the benefit of that splendid 
spmt of patnotism which caused him to lay down tus 
life for God and Country And, if necessary, the 
strength of his youthful nght arm, in defence of those 
heroes who died for us, and whose memory is being 
defamed daily by these writers of so-called War boob, 
who treat England's victory as ignoble, and the glory 
of her sacrifices as futile. 

John Death m War is above being defamed, 

even by you 

Borrow { diftatti'i Miss BeaverJ At the termina- 
tion of Sir James Cavan’s emphatic speech, John Cavan, 
his only son 

MissBiLivER- Returned from B theH ^ 

Borrow. Yes, returned from B the H — looked 
up at his father with a proud smile Dad’s nght,” 
he said. Just two simpie words, but somehow, some- 
how, one understood 

Ejsho^ Wc’j^ here to discuss a book, I understand, 
a very unpleasant booL Let’s get on with it {He 
miUs^ W shuts his ) 

Sir James You have all read this outrage ? 

Bishop Outrage ? Another outrage I Some poor 
little girl I suppose, set upon in a country lane by some 
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great hairy man ! What happened-— what happened ? 

Hi? is ^mte excited, so Sir Henry calms him. 

Sir jAiiBs: I referring to this book “Post- 
Mortem ” by a man called Perry Lomas. 

John: A Poet. 

Lady S.-M, ; Fve read it. I felt humiliated and 
ashamed. 

John : Good for you. 

Sir Henry : The book is a disgrace. 

Sir jAiCES ; Bishop, I want your opinion on this 
book. 

Bishop : Which book ? 

Sir James: “Post-Mortem” by Perry Lomas. I 
sent it to you. 

Bishop : Very kind of you. Pm sure. I appreciate 
it very much. 

Sir James : Have you read it ? 

Bishop : Alas, no. You see I have been so very 
occupied, what with one thing and another, and now 
there’s this Confirmation at Egham to-morrow 

Sir James ; Borrow. The Bishop of Ketchworth’s 
opinion of “ Post-Mortem.” 

Borrow; hfe Beaver. The Bishop of Ketch- 
worth’s opinion of “ Post-Mortem.” 

Miss Bea\^r {prodsicing a typenriften paper ) : Here 
it is. 

Sir James (taking it and banding if to the Bishop) : 
Will you sign here, please ? 

Bishop : Where are my glasses ? 

Sir Henry {picMng ibem up from the tahk) : Here. 

Bishop : Thank you. 

He puis thm on and signs the paper, breathing 
raibtr heavily, When be^ has done so he sits back nith 
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a cri (loses bs tjes cgasn Sir Henry rmms 
the glasses from bs nosty end rtplccts then on th 
table Sir JaueS tabs the paper y md cougtsy prefa- 
raScTj to n^sng tt aloud 

Sir jAifES {reading) Letter from the Bishop of 
Ketchworth to the ^tor of the DoiJjf Mtreury ** Sir, 
with regard to the sentiments ezpressed in your cdi* 
tonal of May 14th concerning the book * Post-Mortem,' 
I should like to say that I am m complete agreement 
with you on every point Wnting sui as this, I will 

not dignify u by the name of Litcratme 

Borrow smles arJ exfiang^s a glanse wttb Sir 
Ja&ces 

—should not only be forbidden pubhation m a 
Christian country, but iguominiously burnt 
Sir James {mStrjang) It is a vi!c book and an un- 
godly book. Its content is blasphemous m the 
extreme 

John* Etc*, etc., etc., etc, etc,, etc, etc— signed 
The Bjsbop cf Kateibnsh ” 

Sir Jawes (smtlmg) My son I (He pats bs bad) 
John (jerksttgauaj) Don’t touch me 
Sir Henry Have you wntren to the Home Office ? 
Sir James That is what I want you to do I rIso 
want you to wflte a detailed letter to me for my next 
Sunday Editiofl. 

Sir Henry I gather that pressure has already been 
brought to bear upon the pubbshet to suspend the book 
pending a decision from the Home Office? 

Sir James * Certainly, certainly 
Borrow I myself have bought twenty copies, first 
editions, you understand Possibly very valuable one 
day (f6 smiles) 
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Bishop {waking up) : I have a first edition of Alice 
in Wonderland.” 

Laby S.-M. {rising) : Let me speak, I must speak now. 

Sir Jai-ies ; Borrow. Lady Stagg-Mortimer's speech. 

Borrow: Miss Beaver. Lady Stagg-Mortimer’s 
speech. 

Miss Beaver {producing anotkr ijpmiikn sheet) : Here 
it is. 

Borrow reads the speeeby while Lady Stagg- 
Mortimer gesiictdaies and opens and shuts her mouth 
silently. 

Borrow {reading : Open letter to the Women of 
England. ‘'Women of England, Mothers, sweet- 
hearts and wives 

John *. Sisters, and cousins, and aunts, and prosti- 
tutes, and murderesses. 

Sir James {fondl)\ petting his head) ; My son I Pro- 
ceed, Lady Stagg-Mortimer. 

Borrow {continuing) : — I have a message for you 
from my heart, the heart of a mother, who, like many 
of you, made the great saaifice of her own flesh and 
blood in the great War for Humanity. Twelve years 
have passed since Britain’s glorious victory was con- 
summated in the signing of the Armistice. During 
those twelve years we have gone our ways, working and 
living, gallantly crushing down our sorrows, and, as a 
tribute to our glorious dead — earring on I 

John : What else could you have done ? 

Borrow {continuing) : — Now, at a critical period in 
the progress of our nation towards world supremacy, 
wc are faced with a contingency so sinister in its poten- 
tial evil, so imminently and insidiously perilous, that 
the very contemplation of it appals me. I refer to-- — 
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{Stops abrupt^ Wiss Beaver, what's that? 

Miss Bea\’BR {smfinutni tie paptr) * I can't thmk, I 
must have left some lines out, I apologise 
Sir James * Let me see 

Borrow hasids lin the paper^ k starts at it 
Gn't make head ot tail of it* (He hands tt bask) Be 
more careful in future, please, Miss Beaver 
Miss Beaver {hmtsn^ into itm) i It's the first time 
IVe ever made a mistake Oh dear, oh dear— 
Lady S -M (Jrantuailj) Never mind, never nund, 
go on with the specch—I must continue my speech 
Borrow {mtinmn^ ^Etc, etc —the TJmon Jack. 
Lady S -M Go on from there, quickly, quickly I 
Borrow {sontmmn£j These puling men who wfltc 
war books, blackening the name of our heroes, putting 
blasphemous words into the mouths of out soldiers, 
picturing them as dnnkmg whisky and rum in the 
trenches, and making obscene jokes, and behaving like 
brutes These men These slandering scoundrels, 
should be taken out and shat 1 
John {losing rntrof) Shut up, shut up I Stop 1 
Ut bammtrs the table mtb Its fist The Bishop 
wakes up With a start 

Bishop An air raid, an air raid, quickly, the coal 
cellar I 

John The mghtmaie is wearing thin I can’t stay 
much longer 

Sir jAiiES Have some champagne 
John I sec you clearly, even though a web of tune 
separates us You ate representative You are powcf' 
fut You always were and you always will be This 
IS dchnum, the dehrium of dying, but the truth is here, 
mixed up With my dream, and mutely horrible The 
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War TOS glorious, do you hear me? Supremely 
glorious, because it set men free. Not the ones ^vho 
lived, poor devils, but the ones who died. It released 
them from the sad obligation of life in a Christian world 
which has not even proved itself worthy of Death, 
Lady S.-M. : Charixung, quite charming, 

John : War is no evil compared with this sort of 
living. Wat at least provides more opportunities for 
actions, decent instinctive dear actions, without time 
for thought or wariness, beyond the betrayal of fear 
and common-sense, and all those other traitors to 
humanity which have been esalted into virtues. It is 
considered eminently wise to look before you leap. 
But that is thin and over protective wisdom. Your 
only chance of seeing at ail is after you have leapt. 
War makes you leap, and leap again into bloody chaos, 
but there are redeeming moments of vision which 
might, in smug content, be obscured for ever. 

Sir James : England is proud of you, my son. 
John : England doesdt know me, or any like me. 
England now can only recognise false glory. Real 
England died in defeat without pretending it was 
Victory, 

Tbm is ib faint sound of guns far amj. 

Listen — listen — cadt you hear the guns ? 

Sir jAiffis; He sacrificed his life for God and 
Country. 

Borrow : God and Country. 

Tbtj all chant God and Country in a monotone, 
quite softly, an accompaniment to John^s voice as if 
rises. The guns sound nearer. 

John; Listen — Glisten — you can hear them more 
deady now— blasting your Chdstiadty to pieces. You 
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didn’t knoxr, did you ? You didn’t realise that all the 
sons you gave, and the husbands yon gave, and the 
lovers you gave m your silly pndc vcie being set free. 
Free from your hates and loves and small pitiful 
prayers, for Eternity You wouldn’t have let them go 
so easily if you’d knoTO that, vrould you? They’ve 
escaped— escaped You’ll never find them again either 
in your pantomime hell or your tinsel haven* Long 
live War Long Uve Death, and Destruction and 
Despair I Through all that there may be a hope, a 
million to one chance for us someu'herc, a promise of 
something dearer and sweeter than anything your 
bloody gods have ever offiemd. Long live War — 
Long live Wat 

John u bystmcallj Snt jAStES W iht 
^tkirs mttnut " Qif crJ Comtiy ” T£f 

ffm: kiidtr and kud^ as iU hghij fade 

In ik pjt:b dark thm ts sudd^Ij dead silinst 
Then, Perry’s toict ts hard^ sptahn^ qnsttlj ) 
Perrt’s Voice I think he opened his eyes 
Then ts afar cjf spluittr of mshrt-^fre 
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Scene : — ^Tilley, Shaw, Babe Robins and John an 
staid round a dinner table, Bknsr is over^ and they 
are drinking coffee and brandy, Tbtrt is no light any- 
where hut ifnn:ediately over the table, beyond its radius 
is blackness, Tiixet is forty-ibne, iron grey, and 
weanng pince-ne^, Shaw, at thirty-nine, is extremely 
corpulent, and pink. Babe Robins, aged thirty-two, 
has the appearance of any average young man in the 
motor business. All three of them look fairly pros- 
perotis. They are wearing dinner jackets, and smoking 
cigars, and there is somehow less lift in them than there 
was when they were together in War, John is the 
same as be has been all through ike play, 

John (gaising bis glass ) : I give you a Toast, To 
Contentment.” 

TaiET: Contentment? 

John : Yes, and Peace and Plenty. 

Shaw : This really is the damnedest dream Fve ever 
had. 

Babe: Good old John, Contentment, Peace and 
Plenty, (He drinks,) 

TmiEY : Why not ? (He drinks,) 

Shaw ; Excellent brandy. (He drinks,) 

Babe : Pity old Perry isn’t here, 

Tulet : I think it’s just as well. 

John : Why ? 

Tilley : He wouldn’t fit. 
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Shaw * He is a bit impossible, Vm afmd I saw ^ 
him the other day, changed beyond xccogmtjon, and 
now all this business about his book 
John * You never liked him, did you, Tilley ? 
Timr Oh, he was all nght, theiL He bad to 
conform mote or less, we all had to 
B {laughng kudlj) You bet we did ! 

John You were always a stickler for disophne, 
Tilley 

TnxET • Certainly, Sheer commoU'Sense 
John Arc you still? 

Tillet How do you mean ? 

John In avil life, do you still insist on immortal 
souls forming fours ? 

Shaw ij^ghtng^ end rtcchng for mm hanif ^ , 

Immortal souls I I say ! 

John , Only a phrase— meaning nothing—I apolo- 
gise 

TnxEY I must be getting home soon 
John Where is home ? 

TnxET Hampstead 
John It’s mcc, Hampstead 
Tolet * The air*s go^, anyhow 
John . Wife and children ? 

Tilley Yes 
John ‘ How many? 

Tilley. Two Both boys 

John YouTe mamed too, aren’t you, Shaw ? 

Shaw ^ Yes 
John Qnldrcn ? 

Shaw [tuMinlj mtiitfii) Mmd your own business 
John, Sorry, 

Shaw ' What is all this, anyhow ^ 
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John (raising bis glass) : “ Family life. Home Notes. 
Christians Awake I 

Tileey : Irony seems out of place in you, John, alive 
or dead. 

John : Do you remember Armitage, Babe ? 

Bare: What? 

John : I said, do you remember Armitage ? 

Babe : Of course I do. Why ? 

John ; How has his memory stayed with you ? Is 
he still clear in your mind? Important? 

Babe (snllenlj) : I don^t know what you mean. 

John : You loved him then. 

Babe (Jumping to his feet ) : Look here, don’t you talk 
such bloody rot. 

John : Don’t misunderstand me. There is no slur 
in that. It was one of the nicest things about you, 
wholehearted, and tremendously decent. It must be a 
weak moral code that makes you wish to repudiate it. 
Love among men in war is gallant and worth remember- 
ing. Don’t let the safe years stifle that remembrance. 

Tiluet: Sentimentalist. 

John : You’re my last chance, you three. Don’t 
resent me. There is so much I want to know. This 
is only a dream to you, so you can be honest. It’s 
easier to be honest in a dream. I know barriers arc 
necessary in waking life, barriers, and smoke screens, 
and camouflage. But here, in unreality, we’re together 
again for a little. Let me see where you are and what 
you’re doing. Is there no contact possible between 
you and me just because I’m dead ? Is it as final as 
all that ? Are you happy with your wives, and children, 
and prosperity, and peace ? Or is it makeshift ? 

Shaw : I wish I knew what you were getting at 
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John • Fm trying to find a reason for survival 
Tiixey Life IS reason enough, isn’t it? 

John • No, I don’t believe it is 
Tnizr: Nonsense Morbid nonsense 
John Have you completely forgotten that strange 
feeling Tve had in the war ? Have you found anything 
m your lives since to equal it in strength ? A sort of 
splendid carelessness it was, holding us together Cut 
o2 from everything we were used to, but somdiow not 
lonely, czeept when we were on leave, or when letters 
came* Depending only upon the immediate moment 
No past, no future, and no conviction of God. God 
died early m the war, for most of us Can you remem- 
ber our small delights^ How exatmg they were? 
Sleep, warmth, food, drink, unczpeaed comforts 
snatched out of turmoil, so simple in enjoyment, and so 
mcredibly satisfying 

Tillet What about the chaps one knew 

being blown to pieces ^ Lying out in the mud for 
houn, dying in slow agony What about being 
maimed, and gassed, and blinded ? Blinded for hfe ? 

John There was something there worth even that. 
Not to the individual perhaps, but to the whole Be* 
yond life and beyond death Just a moment or two 
Tilley To Hell with your blasted moment or two 
Pm going home. 

John To Hampstead^ 

Babe What’s the matter with Hampstead ^ That’s 
what I want to know What’s the matter with 
Hampstead ? 

John The an^s good, anyhow 
Shaw You make me sick, trying to be so damned 
clever 
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John : When your boys grow up, Tilley, and there’s 
another war, will you be proud when they enlist ? 

Babe : There won’t be another war. 

John : There’ll always be another war. Will you 
let them go ? WUl you ? 

Tilley : I don’t flatter myself that it would be in 
my power to stop them, 

John : You could shoot them. 

Shaw {belligerenflj) : 1£ I had sons, and there were a 
war, I’d shoot them if they didn’t go. 

John : Excellent sentiments, but why ? From what 
motives ? 

Shaw : Because I don’t believe in shirking one’s 
responsibilities. 

John : To what would your sons be responsible ? 

Shaw : To the decent standards Fd taught them. 
To the things I’d brought them up to believe. 

John : What would you bring them up to believe ? 

Shaw : I’ll tell you, and you can sneer as much as 
you like. Fd bring them up to believe in God, and the 
necessity of standing by their country in time of need, 
and to play the game according to the rules. 

John : And if they made their own rules, and didn’t 
accept God, and didn’t consider their country important 
enough. You’d shoot them ? 

Shaw : Yes, I would. And that’s that. 

John : Well, you’d better pray for another war for 
your sons that are not yet bom, because it will all be 
just as you want. They’ll grow up and go off to fight 
gallantly for their God and country according to the 
ruies, and you’ll be proud, quite rightly proud, because 
they’ll be nice, decent boys. Fm quite sure of that. 
What happens to them out there will be entirely beyond 
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your consptehcQSioD, thtn Even after only 
thirteen years, youVe forgotten the essential quality 
Then, you’ll ht more forgetful still because you’ll ht 
oli You say truculently that you’d shoot them if they 
didn’t go Try with all your might to be brave enough 
to shoot them when they come bact* 

Babe {lystmeaUj) Stop talking like that I Leave 
m alone I Let us wake up I 
John Hard luck. Babe You might have died 
instead of me Do you remember ? 

B^bs I didn’t ask you to take over the co\enng 

party, you offered to, it was your own fault 

John {gtntlj) Don’t worry about that* 

B iBE Let me go Let me wake up 
John It wtll be over very soon now 
Babe Oh God I Oh God 1 (fA btims hs hd tn 
hi arms^ end sobs ) 

From out of th shaiiso^s romts Babe, as h was sn 
Stent If in mjorrif c^d mnefm He stands stiH 
bthind the chair Guns sound family ^ far enuay 
John You see? Life hasn’t compensated him 
enough for not dying 

Sffaw {to Babe) Shut up Pull yourself together, 
for God’s sake [ 

John Interesting that For God’s sake ” 

Shaw Go away Damn your eyes ! Get ouW 
get out I 

John Your mind is solemn now, and you’re seared 
You never used to be seared. 

Shaw Get out 1 Go away I 
John {tailing sharply) Shaw^Shiw— come here a 
minute* Make us laugh You were always clowning 
Come out, you Ia 2 y old bastard 
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Shaw comes out of ibe sbadon^s^ and stands behind 
bis older self He winks at John and grins broadly. 
Tbs sound of guns accompanies him. 

John : That’s better. More comfortable. Tilley ? 

Tilley (gmefly ) : I hate you. You won’t get me. 

John ; Why do you hate me ? 

Tilley ; Stirring up trouble. Bloody Ghost I 

John : You were always more intelligent than the 
others ; fs that why you're so set against remembering ? 

Tilley : You're not as I remember you anyhow. 
You’re a complete stranger. Whatever you’ve learnt 
in death hasn’t improved you. I intend to forget this 
dream even before my eyes open. 

John : Why — ^why ? 

Tilley : I prefer to remember you as a damn good 
soldier, a nice uncomplicated boy without overtones. 
Tuck yourself up on your abstract plane, your four- 
teenth dimension, wherever you are, and keep your 
inquisitive hands off my soul. I’m ail right, I accept 
life and peace, as I accepted death and war. They’re 
equal as jobs, and I’m a worker. 

John : To what end ? 

Tilley : I don’t know, any more than you, and I 
cate less. I’m passing the time, do you see? Just 
passing the time. (Hp points contempUmisly to Shaw 
and Babe) They’re malleable, those two, and there arc 
millions like them, easily swayed through their senti- 
mental emotions. You were clever enough to get them 
on their weaknesses. Hard luck. Babe, you might 
have died instead of me.” Excellent psychology. You 
got him on the raw. Hero-worship. Greater love 
hath no man, etc, etc.” Heart interest. Sex con- 
fusion. He’ll be like that until he dies. Then Shaw, 
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with his Public School bcUigcrencc, shootiag his 
mjthica] sons in a fine fury of nght-mindcd patnotism. 
Lrok how you got hxn Come here a minute, make 
us Uugh, come out^ you lazy old bastard 1 ” Chaps I 
Good old camaradetje I “ Damn good times we had 
together Of course he'd respond to that treatment 
Look at him, fashioned for conviviality, round and pink 
and |olJy, and scntuncctal as a housemaid* You can't 
catdi me out so easily 

John AU the same, you were somer than any of 
them when they earned me in — dying 

Tiixet You were a very good second in command, 
I always hated losing iduble men, 

John Was that all? 

Tuley , Absolutely 

John I don't bebevc it 

Tuxet " Funny, personal vanity hanging on so long, 

John It wasn't all It wasn’t all There was more 
warmth than that, I felt n 

Tiuet You were ddinous What you felt doesn’t 
Count 

John (ttlJIjf) Pm not dead yet, There are still a 
few more seconds-^ — 

Tnizr Get on with it and don't waste my time, 
Ifif hpv to Jdt, end tit 

John, I can't yet IVc got to see mother— I 
promised 

TiUet Hurry, hurry. Tin tircd—don’t keep us all 
hanging about 

7h lights gQ cuL Irt tie dirk Tillet's t^ice ts 
heard speaksrg csnhntattrely Hoist hm 

tipalittkhigher^tnflj—^ireiht^attt*^ Babe’s 
voiee si^s ** Jj te^^r^Jor ? ” 
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ScEKE : — The lights com shrelj on ih Left-band side 
of the stage. Ladt Cwan is pLyhg Patience bj the 
u'indon\ John is standing bj the Me. 

John {urgently) : Mother, 

Lady C (rising) : So soon ? 

John : Yes, 

Lady C. : It*8 all right, I won’t cry or make a fuss. 

John {bolding her in bis arms) : Dearest. 

Lady C. : It’s for erer, isn’t it — this time ? 

John (n^hisperin ^ : Yes, 

Lady C. : Tell me something. Could you — could 
you stay if things had been worth it ? 

John ; Perhaps. I don’t know. 1 think so. 

Lady C. : You’re going— willingly ? 

John: Yes. 

Lady C. : What of me— what of me ? (Brohenly) 
Wouldn’t I be enough ? 

John : Only for a little, then you’d die and leave 
me — terribly alone. I never wanted to be bom. 

Lady C. : I see. 

John : Only a few more years. Mum, be brave. 

Ijvdy C. : Do you think there’s any chance anywhere 
in that great void for us to be together again ? 

John : Maybe. One in a milHon. 

Lady C. : I’m still alive enough to mind. I know 
it’s foolish. 
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John Vm oa the border liae and should be near 
to knowing > perhaps in eternity the mists will dear, 
but I doubt It 

Lady C {verj " I love you, my darling— 
with all the love that has ever been It doesn’t matter 
about eternity, wherever you are, in however deep 
obhvion your spmt rests this love will be with you 
I know It so very strongly— far beyond the limits of 
my understanding I love you, my dear, dear one— 
I love you 

John Dearest Mum— good-bye 

Ladt C {ksun^ bm pfrjr Ufidtrlj)* Good*byc, 
Johnnie 

The itgks fajk and go ottt. 
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T& li^is come sep sMj rmaling ik dug-ouf, exactly as 
it ms at the close of Scene J, except that the Stretcher- 
Bearers have advanced as far as the bunk tpon which 
John is lying. They maks a movement preparatory 
to lifting him on to the stretcher, John moves and 
opens bis eyes, 

John : You were right, Perry—a poor joke 1 
He falls back, TnxEr motions the Stretcher- 
Bearers' away, and then with infinite tenderness lifts 
John on to the stretcher as the Curtain falls. 


Curtain. 



